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THE MASTER OF WOLVES AND DRAGON-KILLER 
(Some Aspects of the popular St. George Traditions) 


by JosepH SzOvERFFY 


HE FAMOUS anthropologist J. G. Frazer entitled one chapter of 

his Golden Bough “St. George and the Parilia.”! Frazer’s survey 

contains a great deal of information concerning popular traditions 
asssociated with St. George and there are other sources,? too; it is 
noted, however, that some problems of genuine popular traditions are 
little discussed or not at all in these.’ The very first aim of this sur- 
vey is to fill some of the gaps and provide some materials for the 
investigations of popular stories of St. George. I do not promise a 
full treatment of the subject; still we shall be able to recognize some 
general features of the development which may indicate the main char- 
acteristics of the St. George traditions in certain areas. 

For most readers, St. George is a symbol of medieval England* 
and his main attribute is “Dragon-Killer.” His legend is known to 
nearly everyone: The soldier George kills the dragon and rescues a 
princess. He does not marry her but asks the king to build a church 
for the Virgin Mary. George continues his journey, is imprisoned by 
the persecutors of the Christian faith, is tortured in many ways and 
executed at the end. 

*J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings (London, 1920) I, 
324-348 

“cf. A. van Gennep, Manuel de Folklore Francais Contemporain (Paris 1937) 
III, 481: bibliography; G. K. Spyridakis, “S. Georges dans la vie populaire” in 
L’Hellénisme contemporaine, 1952, 126-145; E. O. Gordon, St. George, Champion 
of Christendom and Patron Saint of England (London, 1909); P. Sartori, “Al. 
Georg” in ‘Handworterbuch des dt. Abergl’ Il, 647-657; E. Begemann, Zur 
Legende vom hl. Georg, dem Drachentéter” ‘Festchrift der 48. Vers. dt. Phiiol. 
und Schulmanner in Hamburg’ (Altona 1905) 97-116; cf. Laographiké Symmeikta 
I, 80-90, etc. Russian sources by A. V. Rystenko and A. N. Veselovskij (Peters- 
bourg, 1880 and Odessa, 1909. 

“cf. Gordon’s survey above and M. H. Bulley, St. George for Merrie England 


(London, 1908). 
‘Th. Wyzewa, La Légende Dorée (Paris, 1935) 226-232. 
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Do popular traditions reflect this legend® (which is certainly not 
the oldest and or!y form of the St. George traditions)? Or do they 
contain something else that has nothing or litttle in common with this 
Dragon-Killer legend? I gathered a few stories and versified ver- 
sions from various sources, in order to answer this question. 


The first story comes from Asia Minor® (Greek or Armenian 
sources): “The Fox and St. George.” A fox is caught when trying to 
steal in a trap. He prays to St. George and promises to him two bot- 
tles of oil if rescued. George rescues him and the fox runs away. He 
feigns death and is thrown by a merchant on the back of his mule, 
among the oil containers. During the journey, the fox succeeds in 
opening the containers and the oil escapes. Then, the fox runs to call 
St. George to fetch the oil promised. 

The next comes from Styria (Austria): St. George reaches the 
bridge of the river Drave. As he has no money to pay for his crossing 
he has to beg to pay his fee. That is the reason—says the story— 
why the feast of St. George on the right side of the river is only on 
the 24th of April (instead of the 23rd) as he reached this side a day 
later.7_ A somewhat similar story is known in Slovenia; according to 
this, his horse died when reaching Loibl and he has to continue his 
journey on foot. This delay caused a change in his feast day. 

In Roumania, people call St. George the “Man in the Moon.’ 
According to other (Slav) stories,® the devil made brandy and there 
was a lot of smoke during this operation. God sent out first St. Peter, 
then St. Paul to find out its reason but both were made drunk by the 
devil. Finally, St. George went and he took his lance with him. Now, 
all the three attacked the devil and put out his fire. 

A number of stories and legends tell of the miraculous origin of 
springs and wells produced by St. George. They have ,of course, spe- 
cial healing power.!° According to stories, St. George had drunk from 
this or that well such as from the well in Padstow (Cornwall).1! In 

*cf. note 2. above and O.Knoop, “Der hl. Georg in der germ. Volkssage” in 
Baltische Studien, XXXIV, 248-253. 

*E. H. Carnoy-J. Nicolaides, Traditions populaires de l’Asie Mineure (Paris, 
1889) 252-253. 

"G. Graber, Sagen aus Kdrnten (Leipzig, 1927) 355. 

*M. Gaster, Literatura populard Romdna (Bucuresti, 1883) 299. 

*O. Diahnhardt, Natursagen (Leipzig, 1907-1912) I, 261-262. 


Spiess, Bauernkunst (Berlin, 1943) 220, 276. 
™L. E. Broadwood, “Note on the Padstow May Songs” FSJ 20 (1916) 339. 
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France, the spring of St. George (Englefontaine, ct. du Quesnoy) has 
a different story: The English crossed the country when their water 
supply ran low. They prayed to St. George, their patron and he 
appeared on horseback, touched the ground with his foot and a spring 
burst forth on the spot.12 

According to local traditions in Pirano!* (Istria, near Trieste) there 
was a great flooding of the Adriatic in 1343 and one night a fisher- 
man watched the floods. Suddenly, a radiant knight appeared to him 
— that was St. George — and promised help to the city. The fisher- 
man reported it to the “podesta” of the city but he did not believe in 
the story. As a punishment, he lost his eye-sight and did not recover 
it until a yearly procession was promised in St. George’s honour. The 
floods did not harm the city. 

In many places, traces of St. George are supposed to have been 
left. According to a French story, St. George was once pursued and 
he had to cross the river Meuse near Vireux-Wallerand (Ardennes). 
In this desperate effort, his horse left behind marks on the rocks called 
“St. George’s rocks.”’!4 

In many places, churches are supposed to have been built by St. 
George. The local tradition concerning the church “St. Georgen an der 
Donau” (Lower Austria) seems to belong to this category.'* But, 
there are others, too: A local legend concerning the church of Auerberg 
(Allgau, Southern Germany) describes St. George as a formidable 
warrior on a white horse, dressed in purple dress and decorated with 
a silver helmet. He is said to have lived near the place in a castle. 
When people in the district were to build a new church they prayed 
for help. George came to help them and worked by night. The church 
was ready in a few days. Then, he vanished. (According to another 
version, the horses carrying building material for the church were re- 
lieved at a certain point of the road as St. George unseen joined his 
horses and helped to carry the material.) !° 

The following French story has a different flavour: St. Eloi and 
George intended to build a church together. They disagreed as regards 
the site and the discussion ended in a fight. George conquered Eloi 

#4. van Gennep, Le folklore de la Flandre et du Hainaut Frangais (Paris, 1935- 
36) 465-466. 

A von Mailly, Sagen aus Friaul und den julischen Alpen (Leipzig, 1922) 
4 oP. Sébillot, Folklore de France (Paris, 1904) I, 386-387. 


"Fr. Kiessling, Frau Saga im niederdsterr. Waldviertel (Wien, 1924-28) VI, 18. 
**H. Eggart, Allgduer Sagen (Kampten-Miinchen, 1914) 227-228. 
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and took his hammer. He threw it away nearly a mile. Where it fell 
to the ground they built the church.17 

(Interesting to note that some Russian popular stories ascribe the 
foundation of some monasteries and churches to St. George.) 18 


The story of Christ and the Smith (better known as the St. Eloi 
legend) — a tale possibly of mythic origin!® runs as follows: “Christ 
takes off the horse’s foot in order to shoe him and rejuvenates an old 
woman by putting her in the fire. The Smith tries disastrously to do 
the same.”2° In certain Lithuanian versions of this, St. George takes 
part at this event.24_ Another known story is Christ and Peter in the 
Barn. “The peasant forces them to rise early and thresh in payment 
for the lodging. They .separate grain by means of fire. When the 
peasant tries to do the same thing the barn burns down.”?2 In some 
Esthonian version, St. George with two other saints performs the same 
miracle.?4 

The “legend of the leap year” has been dealt with by Oscar Loorits 
in his very interesting recent book: Two Saints (usually St. Nicholas 
and Cassian) walk on earth. One of them (Cassian) is asked to help 
in some messy work but he refuses. The other (Nicholas) agrees and 
goes back to God with dirty dress. He is praised by God and the 
helpful saint is granted two feast days in every year the other only 
one every fourth (leap) year. In versions of this story known in the 
Baltic states, Russia, Balkan countries, etc., George plays some part, 
partly assisting St. Nicholas, and partly taking the réle of the un- 
friendly saint.*4 

Ralston?®5 got printed the following peculiar Russian tale: St. 
George meets a Gypsy who has a wife and seven children. When he 


"Sébillot, France, IV, 113. 

cf. Narodnya russkya legendi (Russian folk-legends) (Kazan, 1914) I, 70-79 
(Legends collected by A. N. Afanasyev No. 9) two versified versions with vari- 
ants and bibliographical references. I am much indebted for the kind assistance 
given by my colleague Mr. Jan MeZs when dealing with original Russian material. 

‘ef, Carl-Martin Edsman, /gnis divinus (Lund, 1949) 28-159 chapter II. 

*°A, Aarne-St. Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tales (Helsinski, 1928) (FFC 
74) p. 118; Mt 753. 

"J. Balys, Lithuanian Folk-Lore from the Territory of Vilnius [T. D. IV] 
(Kaunas, 1938) Mt 753 p. 544. 

**Aarne-Thompson, Mt 752 A. 

*°Q. Loorits, Der hl. Kassian und die Schaltjahrlegende (Helsinki, 1954) (FFC 
149) 78-82. Together with other tales. 

*4Ibid., 8, 71-82, 85-87, 89, 90-91. cf. 100, 104, 105. 

*°W eR. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales (London, 1873) 346-347 
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hears that George is one his way to God he asks him to find out how 
to manage to feed them. George forgets the commission and next he 
leaves his golden stirrup with the Gypsy, in order to remind himself 
by its absence to make inquiries in the Gypsy’s behalf. God tells him 
that the Gypsy should tell lies and cheat. George forwards the mes- 
sage and demands his stirrup back. The Gypsy denies that he ever 
saw it and swears. 

This story is extremely popular in certain areas of Eastern and 
North-East Europe (Russia, Ukrania, etc.)2® and Oscar Loorits lists 
Livonian versions, too.27 Some versions such as the Polish published 
by Piprek is much longer than that printed by Ralston and contains 
some modified motifs.2% 

Our next story is a Bulgarian (versified) tale:?® George sets out 
to go to God. His father asks him to take him to heaven, too, but 
George refuses because his father had taken other people’s property. 
A similar request comes from George’s sister but he turns it down as 
she mixed water into the wine in her inn. He takes, however, his sis- 
ter-in-law with him as she did a lot of good, working for others and 
giving her own property away. 

Although I have at present but little proofs for it, I feel that this 
is a counter-part of the previous story of the Gypsy and that it was 
modelled on the foregoing tale, adapting a conscious moral attitude dis- 
crepant from the other. I would not be surprised to find that this latter 
story has an ecclesiastical and not a popular background. 

The pattern of the following Bulgarian (versified) tale®® is be- 
yond doubt. Its title is: “Ivanco and Ivan.” Ivanco has no children 
and prays to God for one. He promises: “I shall sacrifice him on St. 
George’s Day to Thee.” A son is bestowed on him and years later he 
is going to sacrifice him. Suddenly, there is a knock on the door: A 
big flock of sheep comes in, driven by St. George and the Saint ad- 


dresses him: “Are you mad that you want to sacrifice your own child? 
Behold there is the sheep for you.” 

Everybody recognizes the story as a popular version of the biblical 
story of Abraham and Isaac. 


*°J. Bolte-G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den KHM der Briider Grimm (Leip- 
zig, 1913) I, 67. 

“70, Loorits, Livische Mdrchen und Sagenvarianten (Helsinki, 1926) Mt 790, 
p. 21. 

*°J. Piprek, Polnische Volksmdrchen (Wien, 1918) 185-190. 

**A. Strausz, Bulgarische Volksdichtung (Wien-Leipzig, 1895) 435-436. 

*°1bid., 438-440. 
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The international folktale index of Aarne-Thompson contains a 
section “Tales of the Stupid Ogre” and in it the following story: “St. 
George’s Dogs (Wolves).”?1 Man says: “St. George’s dogs are com- 
ing! The ogre flies.” I feel, however, that this story had originally 
a different shaping; its original hero was not the stupid ogre but an- 
other similar tale character: the stupid devil. Namely, according to 
widespread folkbeliefs there is a hostility between the devil and the 
wolves. Wolves devour devils wherever they find them. (Cf. another 
Esthonian version that seems to confirm my suggestion.*?) 

The basis of this story that the wolves are called “St. George’s 
dogs” forms the starting point of many other tales, too. According to 
Krauss,** stories circulated among the Southern Slavs stating that St. 
George transformed human beings into “Werwolves” by throwing wolf- 
skin on them, St. George is described as the herdsman and master 
of the wolves. (Balkan peninsula, Slav countries and the Baltic states. ) 
St. George is supposed to have assigned food to each animal at the 
Creation, including the late-comer wolf.*4 According to some stories 
St. George once distributed loaves of bread among the wolves. A poor 
man observed this from a tree and as one loaf was left over, George 
gave it to the poor man. Next, his wealthy brother did the same. But, 
en this day one of the wolves did not get any bread and St. George 
sent bim to devour the man on the tree.45 A related story is quoted 
by O. Loorits from Esthonian sources. In this, the man behind the 
bush warned by a heavenly voice to promise to the wolf an ox as sub- 
stitute for himself. The man is spared and when he chose an ox for 
this purpose, the animal willingly ran into the wood to be devoured.?® 
This story is again linked up with another Russian tale. A sheep fled 
from a wolf under a man’s carriage. The man saved it and sudden 
darkness covered the day-light. He saw a fire, went to it and found 
St. George with the wolves. George warned him not to take from the 
wolves what had been allotted to them. The man threw the sheep 
among the wolves and the darkness disappeared.*7 


**Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 1150; p. 156. 

**A  L. Granberg-Pahn-Palm, Estniska Sagor och Sdgner (Stockholm, 1945) 
83-84. As regards the stupid devil cf. Aug. Wiinsche, Der Sagenkreis vom gep- 
rellten Teufel (Leipzig-Wien, 1905) and V. Héttges, Typenverzeichnis der dt. 
Riesen- und riesischen Teufelssagen (Helsinki, 1937) (FFC 122), 196-288 (Part 
II). 

**Fr. S. Krauss, Siidslavische Volksforschungen (Leipzig, 1908) 138. 

**Dahnhardt, III, 299-302, 521-23, 

**Ralston, 346. 

°°) Loorits, Grundziige des estnischen Volksglaubens (Lund, 1949) I, 329. 

*"cf. Skazki i Predzniya Samarskago Kraya (St. Petersbourg, 1882) 283. 
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There is no end to the stream of stories of this kind. Several are 
recorded by Ralston,?* e.g., a huntsman was destined to the wolves. 
He kills a number of them, hanging their skins in his house. One of 
them returns to life to devour him. Another reads: A man hides be- 
hind his oven, after having been to the wolves by St. George. One of 
them transforms himself into a cat, creeps into the house and kills the 
man by night. 

A curious echo of these stories is found in Lithuania. According 
to this tradition the wolves sing the praise and hymn of St. George 
when howling.?® 


Instead of supplying more versions we turn to another group of 
stories particularly popular in the Middle Ages, to the miracle stories 
of St. George, helper in battles. To this category belongs the legend 
of the shoemaker of Lauingen, recorded in medieval German chron- 
icles.4° Before a great battle, a warrior was to be chosen for single 
fight with the heathens. To the marshall an unknown knight appeared 
calling himself St. George and advising him to choose the shoemaker 
of Lauingen for this purpose. He left his thumb as a relic with the 
marshall. The shoemaker defeated the enemy and the relic was kept 
in a golden shrine for ever. St. George is said to have been present 
as helper in the battle against the Saracens in Sicily*! in 1090 and 
many other generals and rulers claimed to have seen St. George fight- 
ing on their sides.42 To this category we count also the legend of the 
defence of the city of Preussisch-Holland by St. George. According 
to another medieval legend, Louis Count of Thuringia received his 
banner from St. George when going to the Crusade and it was believed 
to have disappeared in the skies after his death.*4 


This story group brings us back to a more familiar soil to many 
readers, to St. George the dragon-killer. There are, of course, many 


**Ralston, 345-346. 

**J. Balys, Motif-Index of Lithuanian Folk-Narrative (Kaunas, 1936) [T. D. 
II] 188; Mt. 3088. 

*°cf. Br. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (Berlin, 1866) II, 146-147 and K. Wehrhan, 
Die dt. Sagen des MAs (Miinchen, 1920) II, 39, No. 214. 

“G. Pitre, Feste patronali in Sicilia (Torino-Palermo, 1900) 310. 

“*H. Giinter, Die christl. Legendes des Abendlandes (Heidelberg, 1910) 47-48; 
H. A. Keller, Altfranz Sagen (Tiibingen, 1839-40) I, 110f. 

“J. W. Wolf, Beitrage cur dt. Mythologie (Géttingen-Leipzig, 1857) II, 101. 

“*Loc. cit. 
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popular local legends and other tales, derived from this main story of 
St. George. 

In many cases, this dragon-killer legend is localized and is treated 
as a local event. I mention here six different groups of localization: 
(1) Some examples from Germany, (2) others from France, (3) a 
few references to Danish sources, (4) a peculiar form of the story 
from Greece, (5) some features preserved in Russia and (6) Irish 
local version associated with Loch Dearg. 

(1) Already the above-mentioned legend of Auerberg represents 
the dragon-fight as a local event. There are more of this kind in 
Germany, e.g., the story of the Count George of Mansfield who res- 
cued his own daughter from the dragon.4® The hospice of Stendal is 
also associated with the dragon-killer story. Once upon the time, a 
snake (Lindwurm) devoured the girls of Stendal, together with the 
cows. George came from Cappadocia, saved the Lord Mayor’s daugh- 
ter, did not marry her but left money for building this hospice where 
his picture was put up.*® 

A slope near Menzenschwand (Black Forest) is supposed to have 
been the place of the dragon fight of George, according to local tradi- 
tion.47 The event is commemorated by a representation (statue or 
relief) of the scene. Panzer and Henne Am Rhyn refer to several oth- 
er places claiming similarly the honour of being associated with St. 
George and his exploit; e.g., Garstadt am Main (Lower Franconia), 
Marktbreit (district East of Imendorf, Suabia),4% Schweidnitz in 
Silesia, etc.49 

(2) Our story in France is somewhat modified in local traditions, 
such as the local legend of Chatillon-en-Vendelais and that from Car- 
teret (Manche). George is here described as fighting against the 
Satan (Dragon-Devil, a later, rationalistic and ecclesiastical interpre- 
tation of the St. George legend, attempted already in the late Middle 
Ages). In Chatillon-en-Vendelais,5° a spring burst forth for the horses 

*°J. G. Th. Griisse, Sagenbuch des preussischen Staates (Glogau, 1868) I, 460- 
461, No, 502. 

**Ibid., I, 132, No. 136. 

*"J, Kinzig, Schwarzwald-Sagen (Jena, 1930) 202. 

**Fr. Panzer, Bayerische Sagen und Braiuche (Miinchen, 1848-55) 164-165, 77; 
Otto Henne-Am Rhyn, Die dt. Volkssage (Wien, 1879) 665-56, cf. also contri- 
bution by Meiche, Schéppner, Reiser, Witzschel, Knoop. 

“*R. Kiinnau, Schlesische Sageen (Leipzig, 1911) II, 381-82. 


"°P. Sébillot, Petite Légende Dorée de la Haute-Bretagne aNantes, vrrcq I, 
214-15; Sébillot, France, II, 191. 
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of St. George and his legion when fighting the Evil Spirits. The story 
of Carteret (Manche)5! speaks of his wounds received in the struggle 
and his blood that left marks on the rocks of the district. Another 
local legend of St. George killing the local snake ravishing the country 
is told in Haute-Loire,5? but I am certain that this story refers to the 
Bishop George and not to our hero. It is quite common that this 
legend’ is associated with some persons of the same or of another 
name.*3 

(3) Several versions of a local story concerning Svenborg (Dane- 
mark) place this event in this district. Even the meadow is shown 
where this fight is supposed to have taken place and there is no grass 
on the spot. According to some versions, a church and monastery 
were built to commemorate the event and in it daily three Masses 
were celebrated and prayers offered for St. George. One of the church 
bells are said to have been decorated with the picture of the fight of 
George.54 

(4) In Greece, near Calamata,®*® a chapel had been dedicated to 
St. George. According to local traditions, people of the district used 
to gather every year to celebrate his feast day. But a “Genius” (Spirit 
or monster) invaded the congregation and devoured some of them. 
The feasts were about to cease when St. George appeared in a dream 


to all of the people in the district announcing that he had destroyed 
the monster. And behold, they found the hole of the monster sealed 
and the horseshoes of St. George’s horse could be seen on the stones. 


In spite of the changed character of this story I have no doubt that 
it is a local version and adaptation of the Dragon-Killer legend. 

(5) Russian stories also modified the motifs of the dragon-killer 
legend to a large extent. One of the versified versions available to me 
associates the successful dragon-fight with the foundation of some 
monastery in Russia.5® In these versions the events are linked up 
with “Holy Russia” and with Jerusalem according to peculiar geography 
and characteristic taste of the Russian popular traditions. 

"'Sébillot, France, I, 128. 

"*Ibid., I, 400. 

“FE. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (London, 1894-96) III, 46-47; L. 
Mackensen, “Drache” Handw. dt. Abergl. 11, 374-75 

**cef. J. M. Thiele, Danmarks Folkesagn (Kiobenhavn, 1843) I, 275 and E. T. 
Kristensen, Danske Sagn, II, 308 Nos. 242, 243. 

"J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cam- 
bridge, 1910) 45. 

°*Narodnya russkya legendi, op. cit., 76-77. 
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(6) An Irish version describes the fight as taking place at the Loch 
Dearg in Ireland.57 


The dragon-fight is a very popular theme of verses in the Balkans 
and on the surrounding islands. I mention here only a Bosnian folk- 
song®® (versified legend) of Troyan, linked with Serbian and: Bul- 
garian®® versions and a Greek verse legend of Lesbos.6® There are, of 
course, many religious poems, ballads, etc., of popular origin in several 
parts of Europe. I am satisfied to limit myself to Scandinavian®! ver- 
sions of the story, strongly flavoured with popular ideas, to medieval 
and later German songs,®* to English ballads (and their burlesque 
parody)®*% and to the above-mentioned Russian specimens. Modern 
folklore collections brought to light a number of religious folk songs 
still current in different countries and provinces, e.g., Romanish®* and 
French®® songs from Switzerland, German songs from Lorrain,®® etc. 
Some songs, of course, such as the May Day song from Cornwall 
(“Awake, St. George’) have but little to do with the narrative of the 
dragon-killer legend.®7 


Now, we turn to one of the French local stories dealt with 
already above, to the legend of Carteret (Manche) which gives an 


"Irish Folklore Commission, Dublin, MS 238, pp. 533-536. (I wish to express 
my sincere thanks to my colleague Sean O Sdilleabhdin for his assistance in han- 
dling the Irish material.) 

**Hartland, III, 41-43; ete. 

""E. L. Mijatovich, Serbian Folklore (London, 1899) 295-302. 

°°G. Georgeakis-L. Pineau, Le folklore de Lesbos (Paris, 1899) 256-59. 

"Sv. Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser (Kjébenhaven, 1856) II, 554-568, 
three variants; cf. H. Griiner Nielsen, Danske Folkeviser (Kobenhavn, 1925) 14, 
20-24, 241. Otto Andersson, Finlands Svenska Folkdiktning V, Folkvisor I. 
(Helsingfors, 1934) 200-205 variants A-D and E. G. Geijer-A.A. Afzelius, Svenska 
Folkvisor (Stockholm, 1880) I, 458-62, etc. 

**Ph. Wackernagel, Das dt. Kirchenlied (Leipzig, 1867) II, 24-25, 998-999, V, 
1064,f. 1238-1241. A. v. Arnim and Cl. Brentano, Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Ber- 
lin, 1857) I, 157-162. cf. also texts printed by Meinert and Ditfrut. 

' Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (London, 1839) III, 269- 
277, 278-288, 359-365, 365-383. 

**A. Maissens and A. Schorta, Radtoromanische Volkslieder, 1, 2. (Bisel, 1945) 
144-146. 

*°A. Rossat and E. Piguet, Les chansons populaires recueillies dans la Suisse 
Romande (Basel, 1931) II, 2, 31-32. 

**L. Pinck, Verklingende Weisen (Metz, 1933) III, 51, 306-307, cf. 49. 

*'Broadwood, FSJ 20, p. 328-29; “Russian spring songs ‘Chants de la Sain- 
Georges’”: see A. Millien, Les chants oraux du peuple Russe (Paris, 1893) 14-16; 
Czech songs reierred to: G. Gugitz, Das Jahr und seine Feste im Volksbrauch 
Oesterreichs (Wien, 1949) I, 201. As regards Greek traditions see note 2 above. 
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explanation why those rocks in the district have some peculiar colour. 
An explanation for it is the dragon-killer story given. This is a case 
where the St. George story gets an unusual colour compared with the 
main stock of the versions. It becomes here an explanatory or why 
story (aetiological tale, Natursage). There are more of this kind: 
Dahnhardt supplies us with the following Russian version: The prin- 
cess Olesafya is Christian. When the dragon invades the pagan city 
of her father she is given to the dragon. George saves her and they 
bring the dragon into the city. They compel people to become Chris- 
tian and the dragon is burnt. The ashes are spread on the fields 
and the snakes originate from these ashes.®* 

A different story from Roumania: “Why the Fly Is Called the 
Devil’s Horse?”®® God and the Devil fight for a long time. God 
sends angels led by St. George on horseback, at the end. At the attack, 
George notices that his horse disobeys his orders. God warns him to 
dismount as the Devil bewitched his horse. George dismounts and 
curses the horse which is transformed into a dragonfly. (This story 
has another more modified version: “Why Does the Fly of Kolum- 
batsch Poison the Cattle?’7°) 

It is interesting to see how the same basic motif group is used ‘to 
form stories adapted to local circumstances and to other modifying 
factors of the popular tradition. 

The third group of popular traditional stories linked up with the 
dragon killer motif are real folktales belonging to the category of 
magic tales (Marchen). In these tales St. George takes the place of 
the traditional hero of the tales. Only minor details of the tales are 
modified by this circumstance. I feel that this group of stories is the 
most interesting of all and the most important at the same time and 
thus, I should like to refer to a few examples in a more extensive 
fashion, 

The index of Roumanian folktale types by Schullerus?! contains 
references to the dragon-killer story of St. George. In addition, we 
find tales from other areas, too; e.g., a Bulgarian folktale “St. George, 
the Lamia and the Snake.”72 St. George, a shepherd is envied by his 

**Dahnhardt, III, 169. 

*°M. Gaster, Roumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 1915) 97-98; Dahn- 
hardt I, 172-73; Schullerus, Verzeichnis, p. 92, No. 102. 

Gaster, Bird, 117-121. 

™A. Schullerus, Verzeichnis der rumdnischen Madrchen und Mdrchenvarianten 


(Helsinki, 1928) (FFC 78) Mt. 828* No. 14, p. 55. 
Au. Leskien, Balkanmarchen (Jena, 1925) 73-77 
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brothers for his wife. When once sleeping, he is thrown in a well. 
George falls on the back of a black ram on the bottom of the well 
and is carried away into the Lower World. Here, he again becomes 
a shepherd. The well of the Lower World is guarded by a Lamia 
(monster) which gives no water unless girls are given to him in re- 
turn. George saves the daughter of the black Czar from the Lamia 
and kills the monster. Later he destroys a snake trying to devour the 
young of a bird. The mother-bird promises to bring him back to the 
Upper World. The Black Czar provides food for the bird. But, at 
the end of the journey, the bird runs short with the supply and George 
has to cut out a piece from his sole. That is the reason why the human 
sole has its present shape. Then, George returns home and takes his 
brothers out to the woods. He makes them put their hands into a 
cleft of a tree and flattens their hands. 

Without evaluating this story, I turn to another. It is a Hun- 
garian folktale published by J. Berze-Nagy7?* some fifteen years ago: 
“St. George, the Hero” (or “the Brave”). It begins with a strange 
note: St. George had been a favourite (adoptive) son of the Virgin 
Mary. He prayed to God to give him a companion like himself, as 
good, as beautiful. His request was granted and the companions went 
around together. When parting each of them took a life-token (knife) 
which was to indicate if the other friend was in a danger. The friend 
married and later he was turned into stone by a witch, while hunting. 
George searched for his friend, after being warned by the life-token 
and he came to his friend’s house where on account of their similarity 
he was mistaken by his wife. He found the witch, freed the friend 
and orders the dogs (helpful animals) to kill the witch. Then, George 
continued his journey and was imprisoned by a pagan king. He was 
ordered to be thrown into a lime-pit, but, he said to the king: “I feel 
as if I were among feathers.” The king ordered him to be taken out 
and beheaded. 

There are two parts in this story: one is the usual tale of the 
Twin-Brothers (or Blood-Brothers) and the other is a short passion 
(or story of martyrdom) of St. George. From where do they come? 

Before answering this question, let us refer to another story from 
Portugal.7* George is here represented as one of the Twin-Brothers 
born in miraculous circumstances. A fisherman catches a marvellous 

™]. Berze-Nagy, Baranyai magyar néphagyomdnyok (Pécs, 1940) II, 79-92. 


Hartland, Perseus, I, 68. cf. Bolte-Polivka, I, 539; Fr. Ranke, Die Zwei- 
Briider (Helsinki, 1934) (FFC 114) 84-85; RP 3. : 
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fish which he spares twice. At the third occasion the fish advises him 
to cut him into six pieces and to give two to his wife to eat, two to 
his mare and to dig two pieces in the garden. His wife has twins and the 
mare two foals. In the garden two lances grow. George, one of the 
twins, and his brother grow up and set out on adventures. They part 
taking life-tokens with them. George rescues the princess from a 
dragon and he is offered her hand. But, he cannot marry her on ac- 
count of his vow of celibacy. His brother is warned by the life-token 
and arrives in time to marry the princess and to rescue George from 
the embarrassing situation. 

The very last St. George story (an Irish tale)75 will be only very 
briefly reviewed in its basic elements. George’s mother dies at his 
birth. George is stolen by a fairy and kept with seven others in a 
cave. George is the favourite whom the fairy wishes to marry and he 
is taught all knowledge. George treacherously closes her into the cave 
containing her treasure and frees the others. He returns to his father 
in Germany, hears of the dragon ravishing England, and goes to kill 
the monster. He succeeds in this exploit, but his opponent tries to 
poison him, still he escapes and marries the princess. Then, a number 


of other motifs follows in this very long and strange St. George story. 

One fact can be established already on the ground of these stories: 
the St. George traditions are very varied and a very well-established 
place is occupied by St. George in the popular oral traditions in many 
parts of Europe between Ireland and Russia, Portugal and Scandinavia 
both in prose and verse. 


It would be an error to believe that the other fields of folklore 
are not effected by the St. George traditions. If we study calendar 
customs and popular art, etc., apart from folkbeliefs and superstitions, 
we find that St. George is associated with many other features in folk- 
traditions. Unfortunately, I must limit my examples to a few cases 
altogether. In Italy, the feast of St. George was celebrated with great 
processions and other colourful customs.7® In Bulgaria, young girls 
sang St. George’s ballads with dance at the spring festival.77 At the 
same time, we find dramatization and St. George plays in the West 
and East alike. Liungman7®* refers to St. George and Nicholas par- 

Trish Folklore Commission, MS 360, p. 246-293. 

Pitre Feste patronali, 320-332. 

“Spiess, Bauernkunst, 220. 


™W. Liungman, Traditionswanderung Euphrat-Rhein (Helsinki, 1937-38) 
(FFC 118-119) (II) 1084. 
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ticipating (as characters) at ceremonial plays performed at the Feast 
of the Bear of the Voguls and Ostyaks. The dramatization of the 
dragon-killer legend is known in many parts of Europe. In Bavaria,7® 
it was performed on Sunday after Corpus Christi (a versified play 
‘Drachenstich’). In Austria and South Tyrol,*® St. Margerete is the 
girl rescued by St. George and the dramatized legend. There are many 
records of the dramatized Christmas play ‘St. George and the Dragon’ 
in England, Scotland and of some of the other St. George plays (fight 
with a Turkish knight, etc.).*! : 

In popular art, the St. George motif is very popular,** as a deco- 
rative element. A few examples: in Russia, wooden spoons and other 
objects are often decorated by stylized St. George figures. In Germany 
and Austria, St. George motifs are often used for decorating houses, 
glass windows, tile ovens (Kacheléfen) and there are many St. George 
statues, pictures, reliefs (Holzschnitzerei, etc.) made by popular artists. 

I shall merely add that St. George was often depicted or otherwise 
represented on the signboards of inns, houses, etc., in England and 
other countries.** Among the names of inns and houses in old England 
we find curious names such as “George and the Blue Boar,” “George 


and the Vulture,” “George and the 13 Cantons,” etc. Unfortunately, 
space does not permit me to enter into a detailed discussion of these 
names. 


As regards the popular beliefs and superstitions, excellent sources 
are already available and it is only necessary to recall that St. 
George was regarded as protector of the herds** and bearer of the 
spring-tide; he was addressed in charms,*® his picture served as amulet, 
his day was an important date for witchcraft, love magic, agricultural 
practices and cattle breeding alike. 

And now, we shall attempt to evaluate briefly the material dis- 


Spiess, Bauernkunst, 220. 

*’Gugitz, Das Jahr, 1, 201, 310-311; II, 18. 

*'Liungman, (11) 976-77; Spiess, Bauernkunst, 220; A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, 
Cornwall and Its People (London, 1946) 425-27. 

"*l refer here only to a few data scattered in Spiess’ Bauernkunst: pp. 51, 24, 
66, 155, 156. 

"*cf. J. Larwood and John Camden Hotten, The History of Signboards 
(London, 1866) 40, 287, 288, 289, 504. 

**Frazer, “Magic Art,” Il, 324-348; invoked on behalf of crops: see M. Hamilton, 
Greek Saints and Their Festivals (Edinburg-London, 1910) 24 cf. also: Gugitz, I, 
200ff, II, 333. 

*’Rob. Gerber, “Le cahier d’un guérisseur de bétes” Archives Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., XXXIV, 1935, 138) cf. L. F. Sauvé, Le folklore des Hautes-Vosges (Paris, 
1889) 127 St. George (silvez) pictures used as amulet: see M. E. Durham, Some 
Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans (London, 1928) 245. 
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cussed above. Among the stories dealt with above, we find the follow- 
ing main categories: (I) International folktales associated with St. 
George such as the Bulgarian tale, a typical Eastern version of the 
tale Aa-Tth 301 (with elements of Aa-Th 300 somewhat mutilated), and 
Hungarian tale an incomplete version of Aa-Th 303 (The Twin-or 
Blood-Brothers with additional elements) and the Portuguese tale, a 
more complete version of the same tale type (Aa-Th 303). In addition, 
we find St. George in other versions of international folk tales such as a 
Russian tale*® containing elements of Aa-Th 465 and 475 (with an 
echo of the folkbelief concerning St. George, the Master of Wolves) .*7 
The tale listed by Loorits as *790 (St. George and the Gypsy) from 
Estonia is also to be regarded as an international tale confined to the 
Eastern European area. (II) Many stories are modified versions of 
the localised dragon-killer legend. (III) In addition, we find stories 
which are neither versions of international folktales nor localised vari- 
ants of the dragon-killer legend but are derived from the folkbelief 
concerning St. George as Master of the Wolves. From this basic mo- 
tif, many stories can be derived. (1V) We also find stories contain- 
ing all kind of stock motifs of aetiological and other stories associated 
with Saints (migratory motifs and tales) sometimes linked up with 
the dragon-killer legend, at the same time. To this category we assign 
the Roumanian story of the origin of the dragon-fly, the legends of 
local traces (rocks, etc.) of St. George, church building legends, in- 
cluding the contest between St. George and Eloi (it is a quite common 
element in legends that a place is chosen for the site of a church where 
a spear or the like fell on the ground *%7a), the stories of wells pro- 
duced by St. George, etc. (V) Finally, we find a small number of 
stories of more individual character not fitting into the above-men- 
tioned categories. 

As regards the geographical distribution of the stories, we can di- 
vide the areas in question into two main sectors: (A) In the Eastern 
parts of Europe and in the neighbouring countries (Balkan peninsula), 
we find that international tales adapt St. George to their plot as a 
folktale character or hero (to this category also the Portuguese tale is to 

**Au. Léwis of Menar, Russische Volksmarchen (Jena, 1927) 291-284. The 
peasant’s crops were destroyed by crops and his horse was devoured by wolves. 
Thus, he takes vengence on St. George. I also refer to the first story of Asia 
Minor that is a version of Aa-Th 1 and a distant echo of the motif “Master of 
Wolves,” where he rescues a fox. 

“"cef. Loorits, Grundzuge, I, 327. 


*™8¢f. Sth. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Helsinki, 1932-36) (FFC 
106, etc.) F 531. 3. 2. 1 and D 1314. 14. 
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be added). There is a second characteristic in the Eastern area: in it, 
the folkbelief concerning St. George as master of wolves gave rise to 
many different stories, a feature completely alien to the West as far as 
I know. (B) The Western and Northern area is mainly characterized 
by local adaptations and localization of the dragon-killer legend and 
in addition, a number of other traditional stock motifs of the legends 
of Saints are used in the St. George stories. I feel that we are able to 
esiablish a clear-cut division between East and West on these bases 
which very well show the different orientation of the popular St. George 
traditions in the two areas. At the same time, we may say that the 
popular echo of the St. George cult seems to be stronger in the East 
than in the West. The picture of St. George in the East is more or 
less two-fold: it contains two distinct features united in one single 
picture: here, he is the master of wolves and the dragon-killer. In cer- 
tain Russian popular traditions, one particular motif is added to St. 
George’s two-fold picture: the description, or representation, of his 
martyrdom decorated with typically popular colours and scenes, 

It would be, however, an error to believe that the Western tradi- 
tion area is completely homogenous. Although here the dragon-killer- 
legend prevails in the St. George stories, there is a smaller unit within 
this area associated with one particular source of tradition. In this 
minor, separate tradition area I would like to include England and, 
perhaps, Ireland, up to a certain point. The source of the tradition in 
question is a strange chapbook** based on a work of doubtful value 
and doubtful literary origin, perhaps a late-comer of the medieval 
courtly romances, written around the end of the 16th century, ‘Famous 
Historie of Seaven Champions of the Christendom” by Richard John- 
son, Several popular stories, ballads and even dramatized versions of 
the dragon-killer legend seem to originate from this romantic source, 
e.g., the ballads recorded by Percy, the main bulk of the St. George 
Christmas-plays, perhaps, in England, Scotland, Cornwall, etc., and, 
last but not least, the above mentioned Irish tale preserved in oral tra- 
dition and taken down by a collector of the Irish Folklore Commission. 
I should like to add a few words to this latter as it puzzled me very 
much when I first read it. I thought that it was, perhaps, not a genu- 
ine folk story and I was anxious to find its source and the way it came 
down to the folk. Then, I realized that it is really a shortened and 
somewhat modified version of this English chapbook and I wanted to 
know how the “Seven Champions” could influence a story told in 


"*The Renowned History of the Seven Champions of Christendom (London, 
s. d.) (Milner and Co.) reprinted from two sources. 
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Irish. First, I found a Dublin edition®® of this chapbook of 1801, and 
then, I came across references to the fact that this chapbook played an 
important part in the illegal Irish education,9® in the curriculum of 
the forbidden schools called hedge-schools.®! Thus, it was made prob- 
able that this story came down through this channel and I am confi- 
dent that I have found a remarkable specimen of a strange tradition 
that should be studied in a more detailed fashion. 

Another story with which I would like to deal more extensively is 
the Hungarian St. George tale which also has some peculiarities. From 
no other sources could I find any indication that St. George was a 
hero of any similar Hungarian tale. This particular story is a somewhat 
mutilated version of the Twin-Brothers (Aa-Th 303). But, it is inter- 
esting that here St. George lost his association with the main motif 
(dragon-killer episode), an essential part of this tale-type. It is cer- 
tain, however, that its original pattern contained this motif and linked 
it up with St. George, — for this motif facilitated St. George’s being 
included into this tale. But, what was its original pattern and from 
where did it come,— for this version with St. George seems to be 
completely unusual and alien to Hungarian story-telling? The other 
question was the origin of the second part of this Hungarian version 
as it has nothing to do with the Twin-Brothers’ Tale. This tale-type 
(Aa-Th 303) knows, of course, nothing of a St. George martyrdom. 
When I first surveyed this version, I thought that the second part 
might be an echo of a sermon preached in St. George’s honour on his 
feast or the like. This answer, however, did not satisfy me and I think 
that my further investigation led me on to the right path. 

Today, I am inclined to believe that this version was borrowed from 
the neighbouring Slav language and tradition area. 

I can support my suggestion with the following arguments: (1) I 
already referred to St. George being a familiar figure in traditions of 
the Slav and Balkan countries and there are several international 
folktales (such as the Bulgarian tale dealt with above) linked up with 
St. George. (2) Apart from St. George, the same can be said about 
many other Saints, too, in Russian stories and international folktales, 

"*The Most Illustrious and Renowned History of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom (Dublin, 1801) (printed by P. Wogen, No. 23, Old-Bridge) 21st 
edition. 

“°cf. T. Corcoran, Selected Texts on Education Systems in Ireland from the 
Close of the Middle Ages (Dublin, 1928) 94, extr. from Hely Dutton, Statistical 


Survey of County Clare, 1808 
"cf. Dowling, Hege Schools of Ireland (Dublin, 1933). 
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in versions originating in the neighbouring Slav (orthodox) and other 
countries, influenced by the Russian-Slav-traditions. In other areas, 
with some exceptions in certain Southern European (Latin) countries, 
such examples are hardly found or belong to the rare cases. (3) The 
geographical position of this tale seems to confirm my opinion: it was 
collected in the neighbourhood of the Slav language boundry. (4) In 
addition, there are many versified and prose versions of the dragon- 
killer legend in the Balkan countries (cf. the Bosnian, Serbian, Bul- 
garian, Greek versions dealt with above) and they show in certain 
details a strong resemblance to the current local versions of the Dragon- 
Killer tale (Aa-Th 300) in some details.91a I also refer to that fact 
that the Dragon-Killer episode of Aa-Th 300 is incorporated in the 
local (Balkans) versions of the Twin-Brothers-tale (Aa-Th 303), 
too. (5) But, there is one more circumstance to be considered: the 
‘the portion of the Hungarian tale concerning St. George’s martyrdom 
is not to be linked up with some questionable and highly hypothetical 
ecclesiastical serman but more likely with those Russian (and Slav) 
popular traditions which describe at large the martyrdom of St. George 
(together with the story of his long imprisonment, etc.). For exam- 
ple, the Russian versions at my disposal contain the motif of his being 
thrown into tar (that is changed in the Hungarian into lime) and his 
being beheaded.®? (6) Another striking feature is the beginning of the 
Hungarian tale: “St. George was a favourite (adoptive) son of the 
Virgin Mary.” Child refers to many English and other medieval 
sources which attest that St. George was associated with the cult of the 
Holy Virgin; e.g., St. George is sent by Mary to rescue the princess 
in Scandinavian medieval ballads,®* etc. He is called in medieval Eng- 
lish sources the “Knight of Our Lady.”®* It would be, however, a 
vain attempt to link up the motif of the Hungarian tale in question 
with those as there are nearer examples from the Balkans; e.g., a 
Bulgarian (versifed) legend: Mary is surrounded with Saints. “St. 
George, the Hero serves her, St. John pours out (her) wine and the 
table is served by St. Petka. .. .”°5 Thus, all links seem to lead to- 
wards the Balkans and Eastern sources, instead of the West. 


***cf. Child (see below) I, 487 n. J. G. Hahn, Griechische und alban. Marchen 
(Leipzig, 1864) 49-62; Child II, 509a. etc. also in some versions of the Bosnian 
song of Troyan. 

**Narodnya russkya legendi; op. cit. p. 70-75. 

**Texts see above note 61 and cf. Fr. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads (Boston,-New-York, 1898) III, 294. 

**ef. Child, III, 297, V, 244b, IV, 499, III, 520a, etc. 

*’Strausz, 436-37, etc. 
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I feel that we must also briefly indicate the background of this 
endless stream of popular stories. It is the tremendous popularity of 
St. George’s cult. But, how did it reach this height? There were a 
few factors: (a) the older fabulous martyrdom legend of St. George, 
(b) the newer and not less attractive dragon legend, (c) the day 
of his feast —- a date in the early spring, (d) some local tradi- 
tions which were absorbed by the St. George traditions. I must par- 
ticularly stress the importance of the older George legend which is 
more or less of gnostic origin and represents George as possessing a vi- 
tality that cannot be destroyed.°® According to this legend, George 
had undergone innumerable tortures, which he survived. This stock 
motif facilitated to link up George with vegetation and growth of na- 
ture (in my opinion) and promoted the belief ascribing him an im- 
mense power. George’s older legend is of Oriental provenience and 
there is an unbroken line connecting Byzantium®? and the Balkans 
with Asia Minor, Ethiopia®*® and Egypt,® all producing important 
versions of the St. George legends. Locally such as on the Balkan 
peninsula, the George traditions might have become associated with 
some Manichaeistic and other survivals, establishing thus a deeper 
link with the folk..°° The rest was done by the rise of the Dragon- 


Killer legend providing a more extensive base for the spreading of 
many popular stories in the East and West alike. 


**K. Zwierzina, “Die Legenden der Martyer von unzerstérbarem Leben” in 
Innsbrucker Festgruss . . . der 50. Vers. dt. Philol. und Schulm. in Graz (Inns- 
bruck, 1909, 130,-159) George: 144, 147, ff., 151, etc. There are many surveys con- 
cerning the origin and problems of the older legend: eg. H. Delehaye, Les 
légendes grecques des saints militaires (Paris, 1909) 45-76; cf. also Analecta 
Bollandiana, LVII (1939) 135; W. Till, Koptische Heiligen-und Martyrer-legenden 
(Roma, 1936): 82-125 texts; cf. also Krumbacher’s (see below note 97) bibliog- 
raphy pp. xvi-xxxvii; E. Lucius. Die Anfdnge des Heiligenkultes (Tubingen, 1904) 
239-242; J. Vergote, “Eculeus” in Zsch. f. die neutest. Wissenschaft, XXXVII 
(1938), 239-250, etc. 

*"K. Krumbacher, Der hl. Georg in der griech. Ueberlieferung (Miinchen, 
1911); J. B. Aufhauser, Das Drachenwunder des hl. Georg in der griech. und 
lat. Ueberlieferung (Leipzig, 1911) : 

**E. A. Wallis Budge, George of Lydda (London, 1930). 

*"E. Amélineau, Contes et romans de lEgypte chrétienne (Paris, 1888) HI, 
217-263. 

°Durham, 123; F. Cumonte, “St. George and Mithra”—“The Cattle Thief” in 
‘Journal of Roman Studies’ XXVII (1937), 63-71; cf. Delehaye in Anal. Bollan- 
diana, LVII, 135-6. There are many attempts to identify St. George with Thesus, 
Heracles, etc., but these attempts mostly failed and were often discussed, thus, 
I did not refer to these separately. 

Irish Folklore Commission 

University College, Dublin 





FOLK NAMES FOR BLOOMING PLANTS 


by LALiA Puipps Boone 


naming and classifying flowers. When she and Adam were 
cast out of the delightful Garden of Eden, the poet has Eve 
express her bitter regret thus: 


M = implies that it was Eve who received the pleasant task of 


“Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? 
Oh, flowers, which I bred up with tender hand, 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes?” 


Without detracting one jot from Eve’s reputation as a name-giver, I 
would like to point out that she has since had many helpers. Man has 
from Old-Testament days to the present been diligently giving names 
to plants, and from these names we can glimpse something of his 
beliefs — religious, superstitious, and otherwise — and of his imagina- 
tion. In order to devise appropriate epithets, he has resorted to 
mythology, to natural history, to folk custom, to metaphor and to 
analogy. 

Frequently, some peculiarity in a flower or plant has suggested a 
comparison with something else, and it has been given a name which 
came generally to be regarded as fitting and finally to be accepted as 
its proper title. Even a cursory leafing through an abridged dictionary 
yields evidence for this statement. For example, consider briefly the 
following names for well-known flowers, all of which show some phase 
of folk creation. 


daisy (day’s eye, from its resemblance to the sun) 
geranium (Gr. geranos, crane; also called crane’s bill) 
croton (Gr. croton, a tick, which the seeds resemble) 


dandelion (Fr. dent de lion, lit. the tooth of a lion, from the outline of 
the leaves) ; 


hyacinth (Gr. hyacinthos, because it was believed by ancients that the 
flower sprung from the blood of Hyakinthos, though some believed 
from the blood of Ajax; and once the story behind the word was 
accepted, people often pretended to read the initials of these heroes 
in the petals of the flower) 
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iris (Gr. Iris, the rainbow goddess. Could this be from the many differ- 
ently colored flowers which the ancients thought resembled the 
colors of the rainbow ?) : 


nasturtium (L. twisted nose, from the pungert odor of the plant) 
elephant’s ear (from the shape of the large ornamental leaf) 
heliotrope (Gr., to turn toward the sun), and 


bachelor’s button (According to some writers, the name originated in the 
custom of country fellows of carrying these flowers in their pockets 
and judging from their appearance how well they would succeed in 
love; the folk expression “To wear bachelor buttons” was common 


to the end of the nineteenth century to iiudicate the unmarried state of a 
young man. Others say the name originated in the resemblance of 
the flowers to certain shaggy-looking cotton buttons formerly worn 
in England.) 


The same linguistic principles that brought these words into being 
are still at work. Those who do not know the botanical names for the 
plants they see, call them by whatever names seem appropriate or by 
names already accepted in their particular locality. Lexicographers 
have faithfully recorded many, but some have never found their way to 


any lexicographical listing. The primary concern here is with these 
unrecorded folk names, specifically those which are common to Florida, 


and which may be known in other sections as well. 
My interest in flower vernacular began a short time ago when I 
heard an old Negro woman exclaim upon viewing a garden about to 


“ 


burst into bloom, ‘“Law-zee, just see all dem flowers poddin’ up to 
bloom!” Subsequently, I have been unable to look at any bud on the 
verge of opening without thinking, “It’s poddin’ up to bloom,” for it 
looks very much like a plump fruit or seed pod. 

The common names for the flowers that finally open are just as apt 
and often as descriptive as “poddin’ up to bloom,” contrary to the 
opinion of Mary Francis Baker, author of Florida Wild Flowers. Most 
of these names indicate the way the flower looks; however some de- 
scribe the particular behavior of the plant, the use to which it was 
formerly put, the attraction it holds for certain animals, or the time of 
the year it blooms. 

The flowers of one of our earliest blooming shrubs appear before 
the foliage and once one gets a whiff of the exquisite perfume of the 
clusters of tiny white blossoms, he knows that spring is on the way. It 
is called “Breath of Spring” (Lonicera), a member of the honeysuckle 
family. Formerly school children played a game with this blossom. 
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A child would offer his flower to a friend to smell, and the friend 
would inevitably ask, “What is it?” The answer was always, “Kiss me 
and I'll tell you,” whereupon he would be rewarded with a kiss and the 
demand, ‘‘Now, tell me.” Again the answer was “Kiss me and I'll tell 
you.” Thus the flower came to be called “Kiss me and I'll tell you” as 
often as “Breath of Spring.” 

Old Maid’s Pins (Bidens leucantha), Scrambled Eggs (Capnoides 
Halei), Candy Weed (Polygala grandiflora), Dollar Weed (Phynchosia 
simplicifolia), and Pine Cone Lily (Zingibar zerumbet), are named from 
the objects they most resemble. The same is true for the Spoonflower 
(Peltandra sagittaefolia), which bears crowds of minute blossoms on a 
fleshly stalk and surrounds them with a flower-like envelope shaped 
very much like a big spoon. The Pencil Brush (Baccharis halimifolia) 
bears heads of showy white bristles on stalked pencil-like clusters. 
The flowers of the Chenille Plant (Acalypha hispida) are shaped like the 
drooping tail of a monkey and look like bright red chenille. Members 
of the Pilostaxis family are known as Small Thimbles (Pilostaxis nana) 
or Orange Thimbles (Pilostaxis lutea), depending upon the size and 
color of the thimble-shaped blossoms. The Wire Plant (Stipulicida 
setacea) is named from its wiry forking stems, rather than from its 
blossoms. 

Sometimes the epithet indicates a specific color. For example, the 
Fire Bush (\xora Dixiana) is a brilliant red-flowering bush. The blos- 
som of the Fire Wheel (Gaillardia lanceolata) is a purple disk with 
broad yellow rays. Golden Shower (Cassia fistula) is a tree with pen- 
dulous foot-long racemes of beautiful yellow flowers. The Golden 
Flower of the Incas (Tithonia) has deep orange-yellow flowers re- 
sembling daises on long stiff stems. White Lady (Chionanthus Virgin- 
ica), also called Finger Tree, Old Man’s Beard, Fringe Tree, and 
Sunflower Tree, is a sheet of pure white color from top to bottom in 
early March before the foliage appears. 

More imagination is evidenced in naming of other plants. Satin Curls 
(Clematis Catesbyana) is a vine named for the long plumose style. 
Lover’s Chain, or Love’s Chain (Antignon leptopus), also a vine, pro- 
duces festoons of pink and rose colored flowers in masses from six to 
eight feet wide. The Necklace Pod (Sophora tomentosa) derives its 
name from the seed pod, which is two to four inches long and is con- 
stricted between seeds. The Washington Palm (Washingtonia fila- 
mentosa) is just as often called the Colonial Palm, from the historical 
period in which Washington lived, or Pantaloon Palm, from the sup- 
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posed resemblance of the drooping dead foliage just beneath the green 
fronds to pantaloons, that were commonly worn with colonial costumes. 

The term feirv in Fairy Lily (Atamosco atamasco) and Fairy 
Footprints (Houstania procumbens) is a reference to the delicacy of the 
blossoms. The first, called just as often Zephyr Lily, though not of 
the lily family, resembles a lily in that it is a bulb producing a few 
narrow leaves and a leafless stalk tipped with an upright lily-like flower. 
Fairy Footprints is a recumbent herb with blue, lilac, or white flower- 
lets so small that surely nothing but the imprint of a fairy foot could 
have produced them. 

Allusions are made also to specific types of headdress. The cylin- 
drical white racemes of Osceola’s Plume (Tracyanthus angustifolius) 
change to pink and purple and remain on fluted pedicels while the buds 
above them are opening in pure white, a blossom that waves as proudly, 
as gracefully, and as colorfully as did the Indian chieftain’s plume in 
his heyday. Crow Poison and Fly Poison, homelier epithets for this 
flower, are derived from the early use of the rootstalk as poison. 

Turks-Cup (Malvaviscus drummondi), also called Sleeping Hibiscus 
though not hibiscus at all, bears single, scarlet, showy, half-opened 
blossoms that look like small tasselled fezzes. Sunbonnets (Chaptalia 
tomentosa) bear one purplish blossom on each slender stalk, and as they 
blow in the breeze remind one of a bevy of sunbonneted girls. 

Marked resemblance to the human tongue is to be seen in the 
sword-shaped leaves of Mother-in-Law’s Tongue (Sansevieria) and in 
the noticeably bearded unsterile stamen of the Southern Beardtongue 
(Penstemon australis). Painted Tongue (Salpiglossis sinuata) pro- 
duces striking, highly-colored, gold-banded and veined flowers that re- 
semble ornate petunias. Green Eyes (Berlandiera pumila), also known 
as Florida Dandelion, is so called because the center of the flower is 
green, circled with eight to twelve petals or ray flowers. 

Religious fancy is responsible for the name Moses in the Bullrushes 
(Rhoeo discolor). The plant bears its tiny white flowers in a boat- 
shaped bract that rises from the axil of pointed, rather stiff green 
leaves. Perhaps a devotee of fishing is responsible for renaming the 
plant Sailor in a Boat, which is just as apt as Moses in the Bullrushes. 

Passion Flower (Passiflora incarnata) is recorded in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, but folk interpretation of the flower is much 
more detailed aud therefore, I believe, should be included. Webster 
and the folk agree on the following interpretations: the sepals and the 
petals represent the ten faithful disciples (Judas and Peter are miss- 
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ing); the fringed corona, the crown of thorns; and the pistil, the three 
nails. In addition to this, the folk would have us believe that the lobed 
leaves represent the hands of Christ’s persecutors; the tendrils, the 
whips He was scourged with; the five stamen, Christ’s wounds; the 
seed pod, the sponge in vinegar; the short stalk below the seed pod, 
the pillar against which Christ was scourged; and the corona, in addi- 
tion to the crown of thorns, the parted vesture and the halo about 
the head of the risen Christ. 

The Golden Rain Tree (Koelrenteria formosana), locally shortened 
to Rain Tree, is also listed by Webster, but no indication is given as to 
its origin. According to the garden editor of the Florida Times-Union, 
the folk name is derived from the terminal pannicles of many small 
flowers, which fall in a breeze like “golden rain.” Webster records 
Varnish Tree for the same plant, because varnish and lacquer may be 
made from the milky sap. 

At first glance it is somewhat difficult to see how both the devil and 
an angel acquired a namesake in the same plant; nevertheless, this is 
the case with Pedalanthus. All varieties are commonly called Devil’s 
Backbone or Jacob’s Ladder, perhaps from the jointed, angular, and 
branching stem. One variety bears bright red slipper-shaped flowers, 
fancifully supposed to resemble the slipper an angel would wear, hence 
the name Angel’s Slipper. Webster lists Redbird Cactus and Jewbush 
for the same flower. The variegated, white-flowering variety is called 
Joseph’s Coat and Snow on the Mountain. 

Homely household usage that an older generation knew is reflected 
in the common names for other plants. Crotons, from which the sap 
was formerly used as a remedy for cuts and scratches, are variously 
known as Nettle Cure (Croton argyranthemus), Oil Weed, Cancer 
Weed, and Healing Croton. A medicinal tea was made by boiling the 
plant and roots of Fever Grass (Sisyrinchium xerophyllum). The 
Cherokee Bean (Erythrina herbacea), or Coral Bean, was used both as 
a food and as an ornament by the Cherokee Indians; it is still used in 
some parts of Florida as a Christmas tree decoration, An ornamental 
pepper with its variegated pods ripening in midwinter and reminiscent 
of a miniature Christmas tree with colored lights, is called Christmas- 
Tree Pepper (Capsicum frutescens), 

A few names are derived from characteristics that are difficult to 
classify. The Strangling Fig (Ficus aurea) germinates on a host tree 
and literally strangles it to death. The distinguishing feature of the 
Rabbit Bells (Crolataria incana) — listed in Webster as Rattle Box — 
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is the oblong inflated seed pod in which ripe seeds rattle. Pull-and- 
Hold-Back (Pisonia aculeata) is 2 vine-like shrub armed with stout 
recurved spines. Poor-Man’s Patches (Mentzelia floridana) is covered 
with barbed hairs which cling so tenaciously that one cannot gather the 
flowers without taking the entire plant. Obedient Plant (Physostegia 
denticulata) obeys the touch of hand or wind, the flowers changing 
their position at the slightest pressure. Brittle-Wood (Jacquinia), or 
Bridle Wood, has an abundant yellowish green foliage of brittle, wedge- 
shaped leaves. The Water Hyacinth, much admired by nature lovers 
and much hated by those who must keep our rivers navigable, has been 
called by the latter group the Million-Dollar Weed (Fichornia cras- 
sipes), because a fortune has been spent on experiments to destroy the 
plant. A small thistle that blooms late and signals that summer is 
gone bears the poetic title Summer Farewell (Khunistera pinnata). 

Metaphoric names derived from animals fall loosely into two 
classes: those resembling some part or all of the animal, and those to 
which animals are attracted. The blossom of the Shrimp Plant (Belo- 
perone) resembles a boiled shrimp in size, in shape, and in color; that 
of the Macaw Plant (Daubentonia punicea) is colored like the macaw 
— orange, scarlet, rose, and crimson against a dark green foliage. 
The showy leaves of the Chicken Gizzard Plant (Iresine herbsti) with 
heavy purple veining and crimped tips looks like chicken gizzards. The 
fleshy, jointed stems of Frog’s Legs (Kalanchoe verticilata) faintly re- 
semble the bent legs of a frog; the terminal cluster of branches from 
which the f. -wer spike rises is responsible for the less popular epithet 
Umbrella Plant. The Wish-Bone Flower (Torenia fournieri), often 
called Summer Pansy, derives its name from the wish-bone-shaped 
portion of the topmost petal. And the Fire-Fly (Cuphea petiolata) 
has attractive red flowers, suggestive of the light given off by the fire 
fly. 

Mocking birds, and at least eleven other species of birds, feed upon 
the berries of the Mocking Bird Bush (Callicarpa Americana), or 
Beauty Bush. Small animals devour the fruit of the Dog Banana 
(Asimina augustifolia), And Chiggers infest the Chigger Plant (Asle- 
pias tuberosa). So far I have been unable to determine why False 
Indigo is called Polecat Tree (Amorpha fruticosa). 

Doubtless you have noticed that some of the folk names given 
here are used to designate plants other than the ones described, i.e., 
Brittle-Wood, Polecat Tree, Zephyr Lily, Wire Plant, Turks-Cap, 
Snow on the Mountain, Joseph’s Coat, Jacob’s Ladder and Fire-Fly. 
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Two which I have not mentioned are Bachelor’s Button (Gomphrena 
globosa), as applied to any flower used for permanent bouquets, and 
Cat’s Claw (Pithecolobium guadalupense), named from the twisted 
seed pod. This overlapping is to’be expected. When one tells his 
friends about a plant unknown to them, the first question is, “What 
is it like?” Inevitably the explanation that follows is drawn primarily 
from known plants; so we find different varieties called by the same 
name and one variety called by different names. 

If this brief survey of folk names has stimulated any of you to 
take up the subject for yourself, be assured that you will be amply re- 
paid. There is much collecting to be done, even in Florida. The 
names discussed here were all collected within the city limits of one 
town, Gainesville, and the collection is not yet complete. Aside from 
the very real pleasure derived from the activity itself, a study of folk 
nomenclature reveals much about the beliefs, customs, and fancy of an 
earlier generation. By way of further inducement, I might add that 
the only equipment needed is a bunch of flowers and the energy to go 
from one neighbor to another, asking him what he calls this or that. 


University of Florida 





TALL TALES FROM TENNESSEE 
by E. G. Rocers- 


HE TALL tales and stories of exaggeration included here are typical 

of the area of East Tennessee from which most of them are 

taken. The area is surrounded by mountains, cut by streams, 
inhabited by a people of various interests and backgrounds, and greatly 
influenced by the impact of TVA. Fishermen, farmers, exhorters, snake 
handlers, political reformers, and those simply excited by the fantastic 
and the bizarre all come in to play their part in the role of story-telling 
in the area of East Tennessee, 

Most of these stories were recently collected as they were related 
by persons who were, in the main, as conscientious and truthful as 
their understanding would allow. Although certain of these stories 
might not qualify according to the rigid pattern of the “tall tale” type, 
they are chosen because of their appropriateness to the area and their 
attempt to resolve an answer which was not readily forthcoming. 


Big Fish That Got Away 


Gus Miller who lived at Kingston on the Tennessee and Clinch 
Rivers was a professional fisherman. He fished mostly with nets, 
tangle Inies, and trot lines. He could catch fish where others went home 
empty-handed. He could recognize a good “lay” or location for his 
lines. 

At the time of this story he was fishing in deep water for catfish 
with a trotline. The line was “weighted down” and “floated up” so 
that it would remain the desired distance from the bottom of the river. 
It was Gus’ method at this time, just prior to TVA, to stretch the line 
all the way across the river and to secure it by tying either end to a 
willow tree or other suitable object. 

One morning when Gus came to run his “trace” or line, he found 
his hooks snapped, torn from a line, and tangled in every sort of way. 
He knew a big fish had “passed through.” He used bigger hooks and 
a stronger line, but the havoc to his equipment continued. Gus gave 
another fisherman by the name of Dodson a “clear field” to try his 
luck in this vicinity with the line-wrecker. The fish came through three 
times within a week leaving Wilson’s lines also a complete wreck. Gus 
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noted that the willow to which his line was tied had been pulled com- 
pletely under water. 

Gus’ father-in-law, also a fisherman, ran the line for Gus one day. 
As he did so, a great fish rose to the surface of the water and swan 
toward his boat. He said that the fish was somewhat longer than his 
fourteen foot boat. 

Then came a high tide in the river known as the Harriman Flood. 
This was 1927 or 1928. The great fish disappeared from this part of 
the stream. There are many other stories within the area regarding 
this great fish. At least this is the big one, of so many fish stories, 
which got away. 


Big Fish on the Cumberland 


Robert Wolfender now of Etowah, Tennessee, gives this story as it 
was told to him by an old fisherman at Hunter’s Point, ten miles from 
Lebanon in the year 1945. Wolfender came upon the fisherman toward 
the end of the day, himself carrying a four-pound cat which was the 
net results from an entire day’s fishing. Said the fisherman: 

“That’s a pretty small fish to what they used to be.” 

Wishing to be sociable, I asked him what was the largest fish he 
had even seen taken from the Cumberland River. He smiled, spit a 
mouth full of tobacco juice into the river, and began: 

“Back when thar war steamboats on the Cumberland, thar was an 
old catfish that war suppose’ to be a whopper. He broke trot lines, and 
jerked cane poles right out of people’s hands. There was one young 
buck that tried to grapple him by tyin’ a rope through his gills, but 
that old cat carried him a mile down the river fore he could let loose 
of him. Yes sir, that fish was the grandaddy of them all. Wal, finally 
my pappy forged a hook out of an old broken plowshare, then he tied 
it to a two-inch Manilla line, and hitched the old mule to the other 
end. Then he cut a ham in two and used half of it for bait. It took 
pappy two days ‘fore he hooked that old cat, but when he did it shore 
was a sight. Finally between pappy and the old mule they drug that 
old cat out of the wate:, and it was said the river went down one inch. 

“Wal, pappy just looked at that big old fish alaying there on the 
bank adyin’, and he looked plum sad insted of glad. In a minit, with- 
out sayin’ a word, he takes his pocket knife and cuts that line and he 
tells me to help him push that old cat back into the river. I was sup- 
prised but I know better than to talk back to my pappy, so we pushed 
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that big old fish back into the river. Pappy set down a spell then and 
lit his pipe. I reckon it was an hour before he spoke. When he did, he 
said, ‘Boy that was the last of the big ones, that was the grandaddy 
of them all.’ Then he said sort of quite-like, ‘A man aint got no right 
to kill somethin’ as big and brave as that thar old catfish.’ Wal, frum 
then on fishin’ just wasn’t the same fer me.” 

With the old man’s last words I picked up my litle four-pound 
catfish and headed up the bluff toward my car. 


The Educated Snake 


Mrs. Nell Smith of Athens gives this story as it was told to her 
by Mrs. Elbert Grubb also of Athens. According to the story, a man 
in upper East Tennessee was trying to teach a black snake to untie 
itself. He would tie the snake loosely to a tree and then strike the 
snake with a stick until it would wriggle loose. Each Sunday he would 
tie it just a little tighter. Then one day he started to walk away leav- 
ing the snake tied to the tree. As he was about to enter his yard gate, 
he looked around to find that the snake was following him. The snake 
seeing the man turn about crawled directly to a nearby tree and tied 
itself fast with the same string which the man had used on the moun- 
tain. 


Man Who Throwed Up Four Crows 


C. R. Ferguson of Athens gives this account of the man who 
throwed up four crows, and this is the way he told it. 

Once upon a time a preacher heard about a man who throwed up 
four crows. The next Sunday he preached on it, but the man who had 
told him the story stopped him. 

“TI didn’t say four crows. I said a man throwed up three crows,” 
said the informant. 

“Well, who told you that this man throwed up three crows” asked 
the preacher. 

“Why, so-and-so told me,” replied the other. 

So after church, wanting to get the story straight, the man from the 
pulpit went to this man and asked, “Did you say a man throwed up 
three crows?” 

“Why, no. I said two crows.” 
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“Well, who told you that this man throwed up two crows,” inquired 
the preacher. 

“So-and-so told me.” 

The preacher then went to see this man about it. “Did you say 
that a man throwed up two crows?” 

“No. I said one crow.” 

Well, the preacher asked that man who told kim about a man 
throwing up one crow. And that man told him that so-and-so told 
him. The preacher then went to see this man. “Did you say that this 
man throwed up one crow?” 

“Why no,” said the man, “I said he throwed up something as black 
as a crow.” 


Sold Gullies for Post Holes 


Phyllis Fox of Pigeon Ford says, “My father used to tell me some 
mighty tall stories. The one which I liked best was that of the man 
who sold his gullies for post holes. It went this way: 

“A fellow bought ‘a pig in a sack’ so to speak when he purchased 
a small farm before he ever saw it. When he finally took time to go 
look at it, he fould that his farm was several acres of ground full of 
ditches and gullies. Being a man with a knack for making money, he 
decided to make the most of what he had. He hurried back to town, 
secured an ax and saw, and returned to the farm. Before very many 
days had passed, he had cut up all the ditches into lengths and sold 
them to his neighbors for post holes.” 


Neighborly Act 


“Over here in Etowah,” as the story is given by Louise Orr, “was 
once a farmer who had a big pumpkin patch. Now this farmer also 
had a sow and thirteen pigs which were the biggest in the country 
round about. The pigs disappeared one day, and no amount of search- 
ing revealed where they had gone. They were just plum lost, until 
one day the farmer was gathering in his big pumpkins. And there right 
in the middle of one of them pumpkins was that sow and her litter of 
pigs.” 

A few days later after the news got around, one of the farmer’s 
neighbors came around and said, 
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“Clem, I got a present for you that I’ve been makin’ for the past 
four days.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, a big kettle to put that pig of yours in.” 


The Big Mudhole 


Frank Disney of Lafollette believes that certain Blount Countians 
have a reputation for discounting local politicians in matters which 
have to do, let us say, with road-building. This was about the year 1938 
before the impact of automobiles and of TVA had brought the prospect 
of good roads to many outlying communities. Disney’s father was 
talking with a Mr. Hammontree one day when the conversation turned 
to a large mudhole between the highway and Greenback, a near-by 
village, when Hammontree remarked: 

“You know, I was goin’ over to Greenback the other day and low- 
and-behold I saw a big western hat floatin’ in that mudhole. When 
I reached over to pick it up, danged if there wasn’t a man’s head 
under it. Well sir, I said, ‘Mister, let me help you out of that mud.’ 
And do you know what that there feller said to me? Says he, ‘O never 
mind about me. I’m standin’ on a team and wagon load of hay.’ ” 


Why Creek is Always Muddy 


The Chestua Creek basin largely in McMinn County of East Ten- 
nessee is the basis of a TVA study in the utilization of its watershed 
which information goes out to the entire nation. The creek which 
drains this basin is generally of a muddy or sedimentary hue. Follow- 
ing is the explanation as a life-long citizen of the Claxton community 
tells it: 


“Once upon a time there were two men plowing over corn near the 
creek with a mule. It was a very hot, dry day. One of the men espied 
an unusually large turtle — so large indeed that they decided to hitch 
it to their plow while they gave the mule a rest. The plowing went 
along most successfully for a while until the turtle also became hot and 
thirsty and decided to make a scramble for the creek. Plunging into 
the water with great suddenness and commotion, he stirred the water 
to an extreme muddy color. And so it has remained to this day. 
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Webb Barton Hunts Ducks 


Webb Barton’s escapades and adventures happened mostly around 
the base of the Cumberland Plateau region as related here by Bob 
Neal of Murfreesboro and reported by Judy Gattis. This is the way 
he tells it: 

“Tt’s a tall country, you see, and the stories have to grow tall to 
match the tall trees and the tall buildings. They say that Webb Bur- 
ton really lived, but up around Coffee County some of the stories about 
him have grown so tall that it’s hard to tell where the truth ends and 
the tale begins. 

“Well, once Big Webb went duck hunting. Now instead of shooting 
the ducks, Webb swam under the water with some ropes around his 
waist and tied the loose ends around the ducks’ feet. When he got 
enough, he swam ashore dragging the ducks behind him. One day 
Webb got a little too ambitious and tied up twenty-five of the largest 
ducks. Well, these ducks got scared at something and flew right up in 
the air carrying Webb Barton with them. | 

“They say he flew a mile before the rope broke. Luckily he fell 
into the hollow of a poplar tree. Of course there were two bears asleep 
in the tree, but that’s another story. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a tall country, and growing taller all the time.” 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 





FOLKLORE IN THE WRITINGS OF 
“THE LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR’ 


by Joun Q. ANDERSON 
‘ 
NE OF THE most intriguing writers of popular humor in the Old 
Southwest of the ante bellum period was Henry Clay Lewis, 
known then only by his pen name, “Madison Tensas, M. D., 
the Louisiana Swamp Doctor.” His sketches about backwoods charac- 
ters appeared first in the Spirit of the Times, nationally-circulated New 
York weekly newspaper which featured backwoods humor,! and were 
later collected, supplemented, and published in 1850 in one small book, 
entitled Odd Leaves from the Life of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor,* 
which was reissued numerous times in the following thirty years. 
Though such present-day students of frontier humor as Walter Blair 
and Franklin J. Meine consider Lewis’s sketches among the best 
examples of Southwestern,* biographical facts about the Louisiana 
Swamp Doctor were missing until my discovery in Tallulah, Louisiana, 


*Presented at the Winter Meeting of the American Folklore Society, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., December 28-29, 1955. 


‘William T. Porter, founder and editor of the Spirit during most of the thirty 
years of its existence (1831-61), encouraged contributions of backwoeds humor, 
local color, hunting sketches, and racing news, many of which were submitted 
from Mississippi and Louisiana. Contributors were seldom professional writers. 
The most thorough study of the Spirit is Norris W. Yates’ “William Trotter Porter 
and the Development of Frontier Writing, 1831-1861,” unpublished dissertation 
(New York University, 1953). 

“Issued in Philadelphia by A. Hart, formerly of Carey and Hart who had pub- 
lished several volumes of contemporary humor. 

*Nelle Smither in “‘Library of Humorous American Works’: A Bibliographical 
Study,” unpublished M.A. thesis (Columbia University, 1936), shows that A. Hart 
published Odd Leaves in 1850 as eighth in his series “Library of Humorous Ameri- 
can Works.” He reissued it in 1852 then sold the plates to another Philadelphia 
publishing house which in turn sold them again. The book was issued in 1854 
and 1855, and finally became the property of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, pub- 
lisher of popular reprints, who issued the book as one of a “Library” series in 
1356, 1858, and 1881. According to Miss Smither (p. 57), Peterson’s “Library” 
which included Odd Leaves was issued “many times after 1869, never with a 
dated title page, but with varying and spurious copyrights,” which may explain 
editions of Odd Leaves dated 1843 and 1846. 

*Blair’s Native American Humor (New York, 1937), pp. 62-101, contains an 
extensive discussion of the humor of the Old Southwest in which he places “Madi- 
son Tensas” among the best writers of Southwestern humor. Meine’s Tall Tales 
of the Southwest (New York, 1930), includes one of “Tensas’s” sketches 
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two years ago of records which unquestionably identify “Madison 
Tensas” as Henry Clay Lewis.® As a result, Lewis’s work, hitherto 
thought to be exaggerated fiction, now proves to be autobiography thinly 
veiled as fiction, in which he uses his experiences as apprentice, medical 
student, and physician for humorous purposes. 

Of Jewish descent, Lewis was born in Charleston, South Carolina,® 
and grew up in Yazoo City, Mississippi, a newly settled area in the 
1830’s located in the delta land of northwestern Mississippi. When the 
depression of 1837 made a college career impossible, young Lewis work- 
ed on farms around Yazoo City and came to know intimately a typical 
cross section of frontiersmen — planters, farmers, squatters, hunters, 
Negroes, and Indians. After an apprenticeship to a Yazoo City phy- 
sician,? Lewis attended the Louisville Medical Institute (now the Uni- 
versity of Louisville), Louisville, Kentucky, graduating in 1846 shortly 
before he was twenty-one.* During the next four years, he practiced 
medicine in the swamp country of northeast Louisiana, an area simi- 
lar to his former home in Mississippi. In 1850 he was drowned in a: 
bayou near Richmond, Louisiana,® thus ending his career prematurely 
at the age of twenty-five. 

In addition to their importance as social and medical history, 
Lewis’s twenty-five sketches capture significant aspects of frontier life, 
for Lewis, like other Southwestern humorists, exploited the local scene, 
combining fact, folklore, and personal experience into racy sketches 
that breathe the vitality of the American frontier. Though folklore is 
only one significant phase of Lewis’s writing, it so enchances his tales 
that it is worthy of separate consideration. This paper, therefore, will 
discuss three of the most important uses Lewis makes of folk material 
— the mock oral tale, folk language, and folk medicine. 


"Succession, homestead, and tax records in the Clerk of Court files, Madison 
Parish, Tallulah, confirm allusions in Odd Leaves, as do similar records in the 
Chancery Court Records, Yazoo County, Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

“Lewis was born June 26, 1825, the seventh child of David and Rachel Salomon 
Lewis. Genealogical information was furnished by Mrs. Joel E. Spingarn of New 
York City and Mrs. Durland Van Orden of New Jersey, both grandnieces of 
Henry Clay Lewis, and by Mr. Lewis Einstein, grandnephew, retired American 
diplomat now living in France. 

"Chancery Court Records, Yazoo City, show Lewis was apprenticed to Dr. 
Washington Dorsey. 

"Catalogue of the Louisville Medical Institute for 1844-45. See also Odd 
Leaves, p. 28. 

"Succession Records, Madison Parish, Tallulah. 
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Like other Southwestern humorists — A B. Longstreet and William 
T. Thompson of Georgia, Johnson J. Hooper of Alabama, T. B. Thorpe 
of Louisiana, and a host of others — Henry Clay Lewis discovered over 
a hundred years ago what many folklorists now recognize, that the per- 
son who tells a tale is as important as the tale he tells since his character 
and experience usually determine the form and effect of his story. 
Consequently, Lewis was careful to outline in bold strokes the back- 
woodsmen whose tales he recorded. The widespread popularity of tale 
telling in the ante bellum period —on riverboats, around campfires, 
and at local court sessions — provided a wealth of material, and this 
oral literature exerted a powerful influence on the frontier writers who 
were anxious to interpret their sections to outsiders. As Arthur Palmer 
Hudson says, the Southwestern humorists had “the wit to realize that 
something old in talking might look new in writing.”'® Hence their 
most successful sketches are what Walter Blair calls “mock oral 
tales.”"11 

In his brief but colorful life, Lewis became well acquainted with 
the popular oral tale. As cabin boy on river boats on the Mississippi, 
as helper in his brother’s general store, and as country doctor, he heard 
much story telling. Thus, one of his first sketches, written at the age 
of twenty and published in the Spirit of the Times, is essentially an 
oral tale set in the framework of his experience as a medical appren- 
tice.1* The tale concerns the son of a Yazoo County planter, a young 
man whose mother descended from a Virginia horse-racing family but 
whose fundamentalist religion forbade racing. When the circuit rider 
appeared at the plantation, the son arranged a match between his moth- 
er and the parson, without their knowledge, of course. On that Sunday 
morning while his mother rode on ahead, the boy arranged the parson’s 
saddle blanket so that when he spurred his reluctant horse it ran away, 
catching up with the pious mother and passing her. Shocked that a 
minister would challenge her to a race—-on Sunday —the mother 
determined to win to save the honor of her ancestors whose fame in 
racing she had bragged so much about. As the racers neared the meet- 
ing house, the mother’s horse became frightened, ran against the church 
house, and tossed her through a window into the congregation. 

**Humor of the Old Deep South (New York, 1936), pp. 16-17. 

Native American Humor, p. 89. 

*““& Tight Race Considerin’,” Spirit of the Times, XV1 (December 19, 1846), 
43. Lewis had already published one sketch in the Spirit, “Cupping on the Ster- 


num,” signed “H. C. L.,” XIV (August 16, 1845), 25, which was later included in 
Porter’s anthology, A Quarter Race in Kentucky and Other Sketches (1845). 
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This mock oral tale, as told to Lewis by the young man, is recorded 
in Mississippi dialect of the 1840’s. The tempo and exhuberance are 
perfectly adapted to the subject, and the diction and imagery are 
drawn from country life, thus localizing the story and characterizing 
the speaker, a boisterous young frontiersman with little or no educa- 
tion but with imagination. Interpolations, parenthetical remarks, and 
peculiarities of pronunciation achieve an authenticity of tone impos- 
sible in simple narration. 

Lewis’s longest mock oral tale — and probably his best — concerns 
Mik-hoo-tah, bear hunter extraordinary of the Louisiana swamp.'* 
Summoned to an isolated cabin, the doctor found Mik suffering with 
a leg mangled in a fight with a bear. Over the hunter’s protests, the 
doctor amputated the leg with the crude instruments at hand — two 
bowie knives, one sharpened for a scalpel and the other notched for a 
saw. For anesthesia Mik drank whiskey and drunkenly sang a “bear 
song” during the operation. Mik was soon up, hobbling around on a 
wooden leg made by the Swamp Doctor. Months later, Lewis, again 
summoned to Mik’s cabin, was chagrined to find that Mik had merely 
shattered the wooden leg in another bear fight and wanted a new one. 
Mik insisted, however, that the doctor listen to his account of the 
fight. 

After limping about for months on his wooden leg, Mik explained, 
he decided that he would die of grief if he could no longer hunt bear. 
Finally, he determined to go on a hunt even if he were likely to be 
killed by a bear. With his cronies he penetrated deep into the swamp 
and waited at a cross-path while the others drove in the bear. When 
a bear appeared, Mik’s single-shot rifle failed to stop it, and the en- 
raged animal attacked him. Despairing of his life, Mik finally pulled 
off his splintered wooden leg and killed the bear with it in a fair fight. 
Finishing the tale, Mik cried, “Doc, les licker, it’s a dry talk.” 

The breathless pace of Mik’s tale, told in his peculiar dialect, cap- 
tures the excitement of the fight at the same time that it vividly char- 
acterizes him. This mock oral tale contains the “exhuberant combina- 
tion of facts with outrageous fiction” which Blair says is characteristic 
of the tall tale.1* So mighty a hunter was Mik, for instance, that on 
days when he went hunting bears drew lots to see which one would 


““The Indefatigable Bear Hunter” appeared first in Odd Leaves, 1850. Less 
than a month after the book appeared, Porter reprinted this sketch in the Spirit, 
XX (April 20, 1850), 9. It was reprinted in Haliburton’s Traits of American 
Humor (1852), and most recently in V. L. O. Chittick’s Ring-tailed Roarers (1943). 
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die. While confined to his cabin, bears, he said, boldly came and dared 
him to come out and kill them; and when he could not accept the 
challenge, they reported that he was dead. Finally, in the fight with 
the bear, Mik became so enraged and cursed so loud that the trees 
shed their leaves and small branches. Here, indeed, is that fusing of 
fact and fantasy of the tall tale, for the characterization of Mik is 
based on Michael Hooter of Yazoo County, Mississippi, a frontiersman 
whose reputation for fire-and-brimstone preaching was matched by his 
prowess as a bear hunter. Lewis and a fellow humorist, William Hall, 
were, in fact, responsible for the Mike Hooter legend being preserved 
in print.!5 

These two examples illustrate Lewis’s talent for capturing the 
Southern oral tale in print. He was careful to record accurately the 
inconsistencies in grammar and pronunciation of backwoods dialect and 
to indicate the speakers’ inclusion of superfluous detail. Consequently, 
Lewis’s most successful sketches are built around oral tales. 

The Louisiana Swamp Doctor’s backwoods tales are spiced with 
the vividness of folk speech. Phrases drawn from the racy vernacular, 


rural figures of speech, forceful verbs, and peculiar pronunciations indi- 
cated by spelling flash startlingly clear pictures of frontier life in the 
Old Southwest in the 1840’s. The most colorful of these are the “coon- 


‘ 


skin” similies derived from life on the soil. A man, for instance, is ‘‘as 
brave as a panther with cubs.” A woman’s hair is “whiter than the 
inside of a persimmon seed,” and a frightened man’s face is as “pale 
as a rabbit’s belly.” A frustrated person acts “like a big bull in a small 
pastur’ in the worst of fly time.” A determined person stands “as 
strate as a bull yearling in his fust fight,” and a man’s voice sounds 
“as holler as a jack-ass nicker in an old sawmill.” An object is as slick 
“as a peeled ingun,” and an object falls “like simmons arter frost.” A 
multi-colored object is ‘““as gaudy as an Arkansas gal’s apron.”’ A rapid 
movement is “like drunkards [rushing] to a barbecue,” or “like a 
suckin’ pig in a tater patch after the big yams.” Tears pop out “like 
young pigeons out of a loft,” and a low sound is as “soft as the warb- 
ling of a he-dove before he pitches into a pea patch.’ This metaphor- 

"See my “Mike Hooter—The Making of a Myth,” Southern Folklore Quarter- 
ly, XIX (June, 1955), 90-100. 

Native American Humor, p. 71. Lewis’s familiarity with the tall tale is indi- 


cated by his direct reference to Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas” in this 
sketch about Mik. 
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ical language, reflecting ordinary experiences of people close to the 
land, reveals that the simplest figurative language, the simile, is the 
most common among people of little eduaction and that the creators of 
such analogies are shrewdly observant. 

In the Swamp Doctor’s dialect sketches appear many words and 
phrases from the vernacular of the 1840’s, some of which are still cur- 
rent in the rural South. Ameng the words are “tote,” to carry; 
“plumb,” “clean,” and “clear,” all meaning entirely, as in “I. plumb 
forgot,” “I clean forgot,” and “I clear forgot”; “duds,” for clothes; 
“plunder,” for possessions; and “chunk,” to throw, as in “He chunked 
the dogs.” “Chunk” is particularly descriptive since it conveys both 
ideas of hurling and the object thrown, that is, a chunk of wood or 
earth. Two other fascinating words are “fix” and “holler.’ “Fix” as a 
verb meant to prepare, as indeed it still does in Southern colloquial 
speech, but “fixins” and “fixments”’ indicating food or other prepared 
material have largely disappeared. ‘‘Holler” as a verb meant to call in 
a loud manner, as it still does. But it also meant a small valley or 
depression, and strangely enough, the abdominal cavity, as, for exam- 
ple, a man wounded in a fight with a bowie knife might be “cut to the 
holler.”’ Again “holler” meant hunger or the absence of food, as in 
“T’m holler.” 

Among the descriptive phrases in the Swamp Doctor’s sketches are 
“the last of pea time,” a decisive moment; “broke ail to flinders,” en- 
tirely demolished; “no small pile of punkins,” significant or important; 
“barkin’ the shins,” skinning ones’ legs; and “a right smart,”’ a sizeable 
amount. Euphemisms for a saloon were a “grocery” or a “doggery,” 
and for whiskey, “bald face” and “the stranger.” The effect of too 
much liquor was called “blue devils,” “red monkeys,” or “seeing In- 
juns” or “seeing the man with the poker.” 

A mere listing of these words and expressions gives little indication 
of Lewis’s use of them to characterize speakers, to integrate sketches 
with the social background which produced them, and to create authen- 
tic atmosphere. He had an exceptionally acute ear for the nuances of 
folk speech which he reproduced with accuracy. 


Folk medicine, remedies, and superstitions comprise a third element 
in the Swamp Doctor’s sketches. A graduate of one of the best medi- 
cal schools in the West, Dr, Lewis was trained in the accepted medical 
practices of his day, having studied under such famous nineteenth- 
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century medical professors as Drs. Daniel Drake, Samuel D. Gross, 
and Charles Caldwell.16 When he established his practice in a frontier 
community in Louisiana, Dr. Lewis was immediately confronted with 
folk medical practices which were, of course, contrary to his convictions 
and training. He did not, however, scorn these practices which he 
wisely saw were dear to his patients. Since his backwoods sketches 
were not written from the medical point of view, Dr. Lewis accepted 
the common terminology, such as “fits” for convulsions and delirium. 
He agreed, for instance, with neighbor women who had come “to set 
up” with an elderly patient that her ailment was ‘“‘fits,”’ although he 
knew that her delirium tremen resulted from her whiskey supply being 
cut off when her barrel burned in her smokehouse. He cured her 
quickly with brandy in a bottle labelled “Arkansas Fitifuge.”’ 

During the long nights of nursing patients, Dr. Lewis often talked 
with neighbors of the medicinal properties of “‘yarbs,” “kumfrey tea,” 
“sweet gum sav,” and “sheep safern,” all of which his patients firmly 
believed to be as efficacious as ‘“doctor’s truck,” as they called all 
medicines compounded by prescription. Patented cure-alls of his day 
included “croton water,” bottled in New York, and the popular herbal 
remedies of the Thomsonian doctors.17 One Thomsonian concoction 
called for a handful of red pepper pods and a handful of lobelia to be 
brewed in boiling water and given in pint doses. One woman subjected 
to two pints of this horrible emetic quite naturally died.'* 

Among the more amusing home remedies mentioned by the Swamp 
Doctor is that of treating a patient in a coma by rubbing the soles of 
his feet with a greased rag. This practice was kin to a general pre- 
ventive measure of rubbing goose grease on any patient’s stomach no 
matter what the ailment might be. Such precaution was useless, how- 
ever, in cases involving wounds if a cat’s tail touched the wound; it 

“Though not mentioned by name in Lewis’s sketches about the Louisville 
Medical Institute, the names of his professors are easily discernable by comparing 
his allusions to the faculty listed in the catalogue of the Institute. His references 
to “D-——--———” as author and temperance advocate are especially obvious in view 
of Dr. Drake’s writing and biography. See Mary Louise Marshall, “The Versatile 
Genius of Daniel Drake,” Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, XXXI 
(October, 1943). 

‘Samuel Thomson (1769-1843), a New Hampshire farmer, originated botanic 
remedies and vapor baths. He taught that all diseases resulted from one general 
cause and could be cured by one remedy. In 1840 he claimed that he had sold a 
hundred thou: and rights to individuals to practice his system. Thomsonian reme- 


dies were especially popular in the South and West 
*““My First Call in the Swamp,” Odd Leaves, p. 153. 
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would never heal. If these home remedies failed, the frontiersman 
could always refer to Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, a home doctor book 
which stated that any man, unless he was a fool or an idiot, could am- 
putate an arm or leg, provided he had half a dozen men to hold the 
victim down.) 

Lewis also alludes to folk superstitions connected with the dra- 
matic events of birth and death. A birthmark in the form of a cluster 
of grapes was the obvious result of the parents’ having once been vio- 
lently iJl from eating too many grapes. Another of Dr. Lewis’s patients 
was always unusually nervous, she said, at the full of the moon, a con- 
viction which shows the tenuous connection between an _ illiterate 
frontier woman and the ancient belief that the light of the moon had 
a very deleterious effect on mental stability. 

Superstitions connected with death include the howling of a dog 
and a scratching on the cabin wall by wild animals. The traditional 
bird of doom, beloved of poets and tale tellers from the Greeks to 
Beowulf to Steinbeck, became the screech owl on the Southwestern 
frontier. One of Lewis’s entire sketches turns on this beloved folk 
superstition.2® In a lonely cabin in the Louisiana swamp, Dr. Lewis 
waited with a group of women for a patient to pass the crisis. When 
the night stillness was rent by the scream of a screech owl, the women 
were panic-stricken. Not versed in folk superstition, Dr. Lewis ques- 
tioned this omen of death. One woman illustrated the positive signifi- 
cance of the sign with a tale of a woman in North Carolina who died 
soon after the screech owl screamed outside her house. When Dr. 
Lewis’s patient was not only alive but improving the next morning, 
the astonished woman attributed the marvelous recovery to the fact 
that the owl screamed only once. Actually the bird had screamed 
twice, as Dr. Lewis well knew, but the excited women had heard it 
only once. Musing over this strange providence, the woman remarked, 
“Well, bless the Lord I didn’t die last yere of the yaller janders, or 
I'd never lived to see with my own eyes a doctor who could cure a body 
arter the screech owl hollered!” 

These examples of Lewis’s use of folk medicine, remedies, and 
superstitions show his concern with intimate details which character- 


*Everett Dick, The Dixie Frontier: A Social History of the Southern Frontier 
from the First Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil War (New York, 1948), p. 
217. See also Odd Leaves, p. 23. 

*°“My First Call in the Swamp,” Odd Leaves, pp. 143-156. 
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ized his backswoodsmen and at the same time made plausible his own 
pose as an experienced, country physician. 

In conclusion, Henry Clay Lewis used folk material to enhance his 
sketches about frontiersmen in Mississippi and Louisiana in the 1840’s. 
Artistically he blended fact, folklore, and autobiography to produce a 
series of sketches which are a significant part of the story of the Amer- 
ican frontier. Not as medical doctor but as creative writer did this 
young man in his early twenties employ the vivid character portrayal 
of the oral tale, the pungent language of country people, and the deep- 
seated beliefs and superstitions to give his humorous sketches vitality 
and authenticity. Although folklore is only one phase of the writing 
of Henry Clay Lewis, it is perhaps the most provocative and remains 
for the average reader the most appealing theme in the tales of the 
Louisiana Swamp Doctor. 


Texas A&M College 








TALKING DRUMS AND SIMILAR AFRICAN 
TONAL COMMUNICATION? 


by LeicH VAN VALEN 


communication which is unparalleled, to my knowledge, in our 

culture, and about which there have been widespread mis- 
conceptions, It consists of the reproduction on instruments, not the 
codification, of certain language elements. However, the patterns re- 
produced are not those of phonemes, i.e., consonants and vowels, but 
consist of stresses, syllable lengths, and particularly relative pitch or 
tone, 


M“ OF THE tribes in Central and West Africa have a means of 


Some knowledge of the language structure is necessary for an un- 
derstanding of this mechanism. Since the phonemes themselves do not 
enter into the signalling, they may be disregarded. Stress and tonal 
patterns, though, are important. A comparison with English may help 
here. In English there are a few pairs of words that are similar in 
phonemic sequence but differ in stress and meaning, e.g., comPRESS 


(verb) and COMpress (noun). Stress also is significant in the sen- 
tence as a whole, but in English it is seldom separated from the tonal 
sequence: higher tones receive more stress. 

Quite different suggestions may be transferred by this means. Take 
the simple expression, “He went outside.” Pronounced |... .|?, it is 
a simple statement of fact. Changed to [- .. .], it emphasizes that he, 
not someone else, did. |. . .) |expresses surprise. And similarly for a 
half dozen or more further intonations. 

The element of tone or pitch is very important in the spoken lan- 
guages under consideration and is the basis for the signal languages. 
There is by no means as strong a correlation between it and stress as 
in English; there may be virtually none. Tonal relationships do to some 
extent influence the sentence as a whole (e.g. they may change a 
statement into a question), but this grammatical tone is often quite 
subordinate to the semantic tone, the tonal character of the words 
themselves. Each syllable has a definite relative pitch or tone, which 
is basically either high or low, although there may in addition be one 

*This paper is based entirely on secondary sources. 

*(*] refers to high tone, [«] refers to low tone, and dots at positions between 
these signify degrees of mid tones. [ ) ] refers to a glide from low to high middle, 


etc. Notation after Carrington, p. 89. 
{252} 
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or more middle levels related in some way to these. This tone is un- 
modified by the context except in a few clearly defined grammatical 
situations. It is a part of the word. 

Unlike the situation in English, words may differ only in tonal 
pattern. Thus in one dialect lisaka [. . .], lisaka |. . -], and lisaka 
[. * *] mean, respectively, puddle, promise, and poison. Incidentally, 
its words for fiancée and rubbish-pit are also phonemically identical 
(liala, [. * .] and [...]). 

The signal drums themselves may be grouped into two major types, 
the more common all-wooden slit drums* and those with a skin, the 
latter often in pairs called twin drums by the natives wherever they 
are found There are many variations on these types, although each 
tribe uses only one variety for signalling purposes, The wooden ones, 
which rarely are as much as twelve feet long, are typically made from 
a single log. A slit is made in the top and the interior hollowed out. 
This is done somewhat asymmetrically, so that one of the lips produced 
has a higher pitch than the other. One of these, whichever is more 
forceful and penetrating, is designated as male, the other as female. 
The same terminology is applied to the twin drums. These are a pair 
of roughly cup-shaped drums with a skin tightened over the top of 
each. With either type of drum, beating sticks covered on the end with 
a ball of latex from a forest creeper are preferred, although bare sticks 
are used sometimes as substitutes. On at least one variety of skin 
drum the hands are used. 

The best time for sending is early in the morning or late in the 
evening, because of the reduction in extraneous noises and perhaps also 
the reduction in vertical thermal convection currents. The maximum 
audible range for a single drum is usually from five to seven miles, 
although Carrington reports one with a twenty mile range under opti- 
mum conditions. The legendary transmission over hundreds of miles 
must take place only very rarely. There are many opportunities for 
relay drummers to consider the message not sufficiently important to 
them to warvant transmitting, and there are significant language bar- 
riers in addition. Since the drum language is for the most part an 
echo of the spoken language, the many local dialects and languages have 
their corresponding drum languages, which may extend over only a few 
square miles. Interpreters, who are not numerous, are usually required 

*And in some tribes occasionally for personal expression. This complicating 


circumstance will not be mentioned again. 
“Actually gongs; the terms will not be distinguished here. 
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to cross these barriers. But in a few areas a single drum-language is 
used by the people of several different small dialect regions. 

The higher-toned lip or skin (usually the female one, although on 
the larger slit-drums it may be the male) corresponds to the higher 
pitch of syllables and vice versa. Different tonal sequences serve to 
separate a number of groups of words. Distinctions among the words 
in any single group are on the basis of stress, syllable length, and addi- 
tions of conventionalized explanatory material. Thus for “moon,” the 
expression is “the moon looks down at the earth,” and somewhat longer, 
for “don’t worry,” “take away the knot of the heart, up into the air.” 
The images produced for this purpose are often striking. In addition 
to the latter just given, there are, for example, a number (mainly in 
different areas) for the white man, such as “red (sic) as copper, spirit 
from the forest,” “he to whom the land belongs,” “he enslaves the peo- 
ple, he enslaves the people who remain in the land,” “venerable white 
man, companion of chiefs,” and “a stinging caterpillar is best left 
alone,” 

The drummers may not know the meaning of a word or two in an 
explanatory phrase. It either has passed out of use in the more flexible 
spoken language or was introduced from outside into the signal lan- 
guage years before and the rest of the phrase modified around it. Every- 
day speech does not need these identifying comments, so they are not 
found in it; they are present only in the signal language. There is one 
type of slit drum on which six tones can be made; one reference® says 
they are all used in communication, while another® claims only two 
are actually used. Probably they refer to different areas; I could not 
determine this positively. If all six are used, the identifying material 
may not be necessary. But this is only a hypothesis. 

Every male member of the community has, or at least is allowed 
to have, a drum name, which may be entirely distinct from his spoken 
one. In its fullest expression it is divided into three parts: first, a 
phrase or epithet characteristic of the individual, roughly correspond- 
ing to our given name; second, the first part of the father’s name; 
third, the village from which the mother came. This name is given 
either at the initiation ceremonies or when the boy is first old enough 
to understand the drums, i.e. five or six years old. In the latter case 

"Stephen Chauvet, Musique Negre: Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes 
et coloniales, Paris, 1929, p. 54. 


*John F. Carrington, The Talking Drums of Africa: Carey Kingsgate Press, 
London, 1949, p. 25. 
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it may be changed at initiation. A female is named by using the ex- 
pression for “girl” or “wife” with the drum name of her father or hus- 
band respectively. The chief and his immediate male relatives may in 
addition or instead have “a personal refrain, having the function of a 
sort of verbal coat-of-arms.”? It, however, may also be nonverbal, 
merely a characteristic pattern or flourish. 

The chief may in addition have the prerogative of silencing all other 
drums in the area by sounding his special name. This is a valuable 
privilege because there may be several messages in one village being 
drummed at the same time, in addition to clearly audible ones from 
nearby villages. Or the chief and his close male relatives may be the 
only ones permitted to use the drums at all. He may have a portable 
drum near him at all times, or may even dictate to a larger drum by 
means of one a few inches long 

A complete message may consist of five parts: 


(1) a signal for attention or a chief’s refrain 

(2) the name of the desired recipient (repeated three or four times) 

(3) the name of the sender (omitted if the chief’s refrain is used) 

(4) the message itself (repeated three or more times) 

(5) the signal for the end, either 2 single sharp beat of a series of 
low notes, 


This pattern of course varies somewhat in different areas. The entire 
message usually takes five to fifteen minutes to transmit, but it may 
take over an hour if the druinmer is feeling in the mood and plays 
with the drum for effects. 

In at least one tribe the only messages sent are “danger, return 
to the village’ and “end of danger.” This has been reduced to a 
standard code and the language connections lost. Less extreme exam- 
ples are not rare. But much more commonly the drums are used for 
any type of message, and they usually have other communication func- 
tions in addition. Gossip, announcements of sporting and other events, 
sorrow, celebration, love-making between villages, hunting calls, jokes 
and other entertainment, insults (the worse since the whole community 
hears them), and probably most other African functions of language 
are duplicated on the drums. They even accompany the stylised wrest- 
ling matches, urging the cautious participants on to action. 


"Translated from Chauvet, p. 58. 
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However, the signal language is not confined to the drums. Two- 
pitched horns and whistles may also be used, sometimes in the same 
tribes with drums. In fact one reference* says that “it is probable 
that in West Africa communication by whistles preceded that by 
drums.” The talking drums seem to me to have radiated from the 
western Congo. Even a two-stringed lute introduced several centuries 
ago by the Arabs is sometimes employed in this manner as an amuse- 
ment. Without instruments the signal language may be employed by 
whistling or by shouting syllables standardized as either high or low. 
Thus ké, /é, and té (English pronounciation) are designated as high 
in one tribe and ké, lé, and té as low. With them messages may be 
shouted over longer distances than would permit accurate phoneme 
distinction, since all that must be distinguished are two vowels. 


"Translated from Chauvet, p. 59. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 





THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by:.the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chi- 
cago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, 
candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may compete 
for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, 
article, or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on the — 
contestant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term “folk- 
lore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European, etc., 
folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore). 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
provided that such material be submitted within one year from the 
time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material 
in typed form and has this material published subsequently is expected 
to send a copy of the printed monograph, etc., to the University of 
Chicago, for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if the 
contestant wishes to have his material returned. Monographs and 
collections, etc,, must be submitted before April 15, 1956, to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore 
Prize is a cash award of about $50.00. The recipient’s name is pub- 
lished in the Convocation Statement in June. 














“LORD THOMAS” IN AMERICA 


by ANNE BEARD 


Thomas’ ”’ published in the Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1, No. 

4, 1937, investigates the reasons for the shift of ballad interest 
from the problems of origin to problems of oral transmission. He also 
points out some of the problems of oral transmission, showing why 
many word changes occur and illustrating his discussion with examples 
from the ballad, “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor.” 

I recently undertook a study of the Lord Thomas ballad in an 
effort to compare English versions of the song as found in Child with 
North American variants, The object of the comparison was to dis- 
cover what changes had occurred in the transmission process and to 
determine, if possible, why they occurred. 

The “why” of the word changes is partly explained by Mr. Miller. 
He attributes them to bad pronunciation, faulty hearing, poor memory, 
and the resulting substitution of words. I can find no reason to doubt 
the validity of these explanations. Certainly this is the explanation 
for “jangled,” “jingled,” “dingled,” “tingled,” and ‘“tingered” occurring 
in different variants of this ballad to define the same action. Miller, 
himself, gives good examples from this ballad to prove the theory. 

There are, however, other changes that can not be explained by 
this reasoning entirely. Large-scale and widespread omission of a sin- 
gle stanza, for instance, is always suspect. There are also single in- 
stances of change for which other folkloristic reasons may be given. 

A short narration of the ballad story is necessary for an under- 
standing of the discussion. Basically, the story is this. Lord Thomas 
is undecided as to whom he should marry: The brown girl who has 
houses and lands or Fair Ellinor whom he evidently loves. He asks his 
mother for advice and she says the brown girl should be his bride for 
she is rich. 

Lord Thomas rides to Ellinor’s house and invites her to the wed- 
ding. She asks her mother whether she should go or not. Her mother 
advises against it and implies it might be dangerous. Ellinor goes any- 
way, 

Thomas gives her a seat of honor at the table, next to the bride. 
Ellinor comments on the brown girl’s dark complexion and, in jealousy, 

[257] 


F DWIN S. MILLER, in an article, ““Nonsense and New Sense in ‘Lord 
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the brown girl stabs her. Thomas then kills the brown girl, gives a 
few burial directions and kills himself. 

In Popular English and Scottish Ballads, Francis J. Child gives 
variants A through H of a ballad he lists as “Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet,” No. 73. The A version is Scottish and was taken from Percy’s 
Reliques. \t has 30 stanzas. B and C are very similar to A. 

D variant is an English broadside copy taken from Pepys. It is 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor’ and has 19 stanzas. E, F, G and H 
are combinations of this ballad and another called “Fair Margaret and 
Sweet William.” These combination variants may be counted out of 
the American picture as I did not encounter any traces of them in the 
American variants I saw. It is the D or broadside version that most 
of the American variants resemble. 

The conclusion I drew from a study of the American variants as a 
whole was that in form, or basic plot, the versions were exceptionally 
regular. One would expect a distortion of the story to occur in at 
least a few variants. The differences, I found, were in the wording 
and in the omission, combination or addition of verses but not in the 
over-all story. 

The first verse of Child D is: 


“Lord Thomas he was a bold forrester, 
And a chaser of the king’s deer; 
Faire Ellinor was a fair woman, 
And Lord Thomas he loved her dear.” 





This stanza, or something similar, appears in one-third of the variants 
I studied. Some of the variations I found were: A gay young man who 
is lord of many a town; a stockkeeper; a nice young gentleman who 
rode a many a town; a worthy man; a brave young soldier and a cap- 
tain of the war. The reason for these changes, I think, is obvious. 
Unfamiliarity with the subject matter would account not only for the 
changes but the omission of the entire stanza. Indeed, it is surprising 
to find it surviving at all. 

There is a series of three verses in which Ellinor asks her mother’s 
advice about going to the wedding, receives a negative answer and a 
warning, and decides to go anyway. Oftentimes the question and answer 
stanzas will be included and the last one dropped. I’m led to believe 
that Ellinor’s refusal to accept her mother’s advice is left out in some 
cases for disciplinary reasons. Talking back to one’s parents or oral 
disobedience was not, I think, looked upon with favor. More than 
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probably, it was considered more feasible that Ellinor would go with- 
out saying anything than to go against her mother’s verbal wishes. 

The verse in which Ellinor comments on the brown girl’s coloring 
and says that Thomas could have had the fairest woman that ever the 
sun shone on, is widespread and occurs in 80 per cent of the variants. 
The following verse, containing Thomas’ answer to the effect that he 
loves Ellinog’s little finger better than the brown girl’s whole body, 
occurs in only one-third of the cases. I believe this verse is omitted 
for propriety’s sake. The mention of love of body may have been 
offensive for religious and moral reasons. And even if Thomas felt 
that way, it would not be considered proper to admit it openly in view 
of the occasion. 

In a later stanza, moral behavior again steps in. Before committing 
suicide, Thomas requests that Ellinor be buried in his arms and the 
brown girl at his feet. In several variants, his request is not carried 
out. Instead, the girls’ positions are reversed and no reason is given 
for the switch. It is highly probable that to carry out such a request 
as Thomas’ would have been improper and even religiously taboo. 

Less frequent, but telling, changes occur in some variants, In her 
advice to Thomas, his mother states it is Ellinor who has the wealth 
and therefore he should bring the brown girl home. At first it may 
seem this change was the result of faulty transmission. On the other 
hand, it may have been a conscious adaptation to the democratic mores 
of the society. 

Two outstanding examples of adaptation to locale may be found 
in connection with the verse that says: 


“He took her by the lily white hand, 
He led her into the hall, 

He led her up at the table’s head, 
Among the ladies all.” 


In two Southern variants, he 1. “sot her at the head of the bed, 
amongst the neighbors all” and 2. “led her through where the beds 
were made and the tables were spread and the ladies were dancing 
thereby.” Clearly, these changes can not be accounted for by poer 
transmission. 

Though in most cases it is true that a folk singer will not tamper 
with words as Mr. Miller states, I have tried to show that a song, on 
occasion, will be altered for reasons other than faulty transmission. 
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Although the following discussion has little to do with Mr. Miller’s 
article and the foregoing discussion of ballad changes as such, an in- 
teresting theory occurred to me in comparing the American and Child 
variants. 

Along with his D version, Child gives several variations which he 
states do not appear in the English broadside. (D, as he gives it, is a 
broadside.) ‘The sequences in which these variations occur are, in his 
own words, “The stanza which describes Lord Thomas’s dress and the 
effect he produced . . .; that in which Lord Thomas leads, Ellinor 
through the hall and conducts her to her place. . .; The colloquy about 
the water which washes Ellinor so white . .; Lord Thomas’s directions 
about the burial. . .; the plants growing from the grave. . .” 

The “water colloquy” and the “growing plants” sequences not 
found in the broadside, are present in his A, or oral, variant. This leads 
me to believe that either the folk combined parts of the oral form 
with the broadside version to produce these “variations on D” or an- 
other broadside version that had these elements was printed. I am 
inclined to believe the latter. 

This is where the American variants play the leading role. As I 
have stated before, the American variants, while differing greatly’ in 
wording, are surprisingly regular in form. So regular, that I am almost 
certain they have a common primary source. Undoubtedly, some of 
the American variants were influenced by or directly derived from the 
oral Scottish or English versions. But it is my contention that most 
of the American variants are derived from a broadside. My bases for 
thinking they are broadside derivatives are: 1. the comparative regu- 
larity of form throughout the American variants; 2, the lack of simi- 
larity between American variants and the Scottish versions (Child A, 
B, C) and 3. the likeness of them to Child’s broadside, D. 

With the exception of the “water colloquy” and the “growing 
plants” sequences, the variations on D that Child says do not appear 
in broadside copies are prevalent enough in American variants to make 
me doubt. 

Thomas’ attire appears in approximately one-third of the variants 
I studied; Thomas’ escorting Ellinor to the table in two-thirds; and 
the burial directions in two-thirds. With American versions conform- 
ing closely and these elements appearing as often as they do, there is 
reason to think that some broadside copy contained these elements. 

To sum up my discussion, I believe this to be the answer. The 
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majority of the American variants are derived from a broadside and 
that broadside, contrary to Child’s statement, contained certain ele- 
ments that his D version does not. Though Child did not find it, I feel 
certain that such a broadside did exist. 


University of Kentucky 














NOTICE 

I would like to ask for help in the preparation of a comprehensive 
collection of the American and British baliads and folk-poems which 
have until now generally been omitted from published collections be- 
cause of their sexual forthrightness. 

This is to be Volume 2 of the series, “Les Hautes Etudes’ now 
being published in Paris, of which Volume 1, THE LIMERICK: 1739 
Examples, with Notes, Variants, and Index, has already appeared, a 
volume of 540 pages. The series is to be entirely devoted to the sex :al 
folklore of the English-speaking peoples, and will extend to six volumes 
when completed. Nothing on this scale has ever been attempted except 
the “Kryptadia” and ‘“Anthropophyteia” series of Dr. Friedrich Krauss, 
published in Vienna from 1884 till 1931 when the Nazis closed the 
printer down. In any case, these series specialized in German and 
South Slavic materials, with English-language folklore treated only 
very infrequently and superficially. 

For the ballad volume, adequate texts are lacking for some of the 
most famous American and British songs and poems, such as “The Red 
Light Saloon,” “The Winnipeg Whore,” “While Strolling through Nor- 
folk” (bawdy sea chanteys in general seem practically unrecoverable 
at this date owing to the expurgatory techniques of former collectors), 
“Our Goodman” (Child, 274, but in the unrepressed modern version), 
“The Ball of Carrie Muir,” and many others known only by name 
and reputation or through imperfect fragments. 

Versions of any such songs would be gratefully received, as also 
information as to singers and specialists or collectors from whom fur- 
ther help may be sought. 

G. LEGMAN 
“Dou Souléou” 
Le Planastel 
Cagnes-sur-Mer 
(A.-M.) France,” 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Devil’s Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales. By Vance 
Randolph; with notes by Herbert Halpert. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. xvi, 239 pp. $3.75. 


South from Hell-fer-Sartin: Kentucky Mountain Folk Tales. By Leon- 
ard W. Roberts. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1955. 
viii, 287 pp. $3.75. 


These two excellent folktale collections indicate that American 
folklore study will not wither because of the absence of a new genera- 
tion to carry on the work of its elders. Vance Randolph’s collection is 
another distinguished addition to the published results of a quarter- 
century of field work. Leonard Roberts is perhaps only beginning a 
productive life. Though differing in training, both men have that love 
for a region and its people and that essential honesty requisite for a 
folklorist, academic or otherwise. Whereas Randolph left the level 
country for the Ozark ridges, there to sink roots, Roberts grew up in 
the Kentucky mountains, took the academic road through Berea Col- 
lege, University of Iowa, Indiana University, and University of Ken- 
tucky before returning as teacher, collector, and scholar. 

The similarities of The Devil’s Pretty Daughter and South from 
Hell-fer-Sartin deserve first notice. The books contain tales preserved 
by the white population of complementary “islands” of culture. They 
include representatives of almost every class of folk tale, from Mdrchen 
to jest. Each has one religious tale, and Roberts found one animal 
tale. Local history and pioneer reminiscence are included with variants 
of ancient Sagen. The tales are generally localized, recounted as fact, 
and reduced in scope. Both collectors emphasize the rapidly approach- 
ing disappearance of these tales from the memory of the mountain 
folk; and both collections bear witness to our mistaken emphasis on 
the tall tale and the local hero story. We know now that animal tales 
and Marchen do not owe their American preservation only to the Negro 
or to the Missouri French or to one family of Cade’s Cove, Tennessee. 

These books differ because of methods of collection and presenta- 
tion. The Devil’s Pretty Daughter is a continuation of Who Blowed 
Up the Church House? (New York, 1952). Collected throughout the 


Ozark region in the past twenty-five years, the ninety-one tales were 
[262] 
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chosen “aceording to the story-tellers’ preference”; they are a sam- 
pling of “those which the hillfolk like best and tell oftenest,”’ presented 
in random order. While not retold or combined, the tales have under- 
gone some blue-penciling. The records of informants and Randolph’s 
comments are supplemented by Herbert Halpert’s thorough annotation. 

The tales in South from Hell-fer-Sartin are all of recent collection, 
three-fourths of them from Leslie and Perry counties, and the re- 
mainder from surrounding mountain counties of eastern Kentucky. 
(One tale is from West Virginia). A few tales were written by school 
children, but most are faithfully transcribed from tape recordings. The 
collection was originally a University of Kentucky doctoral dissertation 
and has been altered by the omission of minor variants of the 105 tales 
and by the suppression of three obscene tales and part of a fourth. 
(Omissions are indicated in the notes.) The tales are numbered and 
arranged according to the Aarne-Thompson index, with twenty-seven 
unclassifiable ‘“‘myths and local legends” placed at the end. Competent 
notes are formally though not stiffly presented. (Certain of the notes 
go rather far in seeking to convert parallels into sources, but the an- 
notation is generally sound and suggested changes in or additions to 
the type index deserve attention.) Types and motifs represented are 
conveniently listed in a table and a list of informants is provided, mak- 
ing the book much easier for the student to use. Unfortunately the 
aids to the student may make the book less attractive to the general 
reader. 

The most important difference between the collections lies in the 
quality and tone of the tales. The Ozark tales are much more effec- 
tively told. Roberts’ lack of selectivity might account for the degree 
of ineptness in many of the tales and possibly for the number of num- 
skulls identified as ‘““Arshmen,” but not for the tone and emphasis of 
the stories. Many of the Kentucky tales are more complete, contain 
more motifs and repetitions than the Ozark counterparts, which are in 
turn reduced to brief anecdotes, more effectively localized, and more 
pointedly and skillfully told. The explanation probably lies not in the 
traditions of the respective areas, but in the sub-traditions sampled. 
Roberts worked with and through school children, Of his seventy-nine 
informants, about three-fourths were less than twenty-one years of 
age; older tellers were reached through the children. The tradition is 
largely domestic, that of the family and the hearth. The tradition of 
The Devil’s Pretty Daughter seems more adult, more influenced by the 
country-store anecdote, the courthouse yarn, terse, pointed, and cyni- 
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cal. Roberts reports the tag-end of the fireside tradition, and Randolph 
the height of the American anecdotal adaptation. 

Roberts’ tales more often begin “once upon a time” and end “hap- 
pily ever after.” Randolph’s stories may begin “one time,” but the 
fellow “lived up on Little Piney”; and they end with “It served the 
little bitch right.” Not that Roberts’ tales lack an earthy quality; but 
the Ozark tales make the most of sexual motifs, no matter how gratui- 
tous, and Jack never misses a chance to lay up with the Giant’s wife. 
Randolph’s informants pass the jug to Sut Lovingood on the gravel 
bar; Roberts’ toast their shins by the fireplace. Both traditions are 
authentic and complement each other. 

These collections join other indispensable books on the shelves of 
the American folklorist, and they furnish rewarding reading for any- 
one. Students of particular tales and traditions should soon discover 
intriguing possibilities, such as the survival of Irish hero tales and the 
relationship with radio and recording troupes. Though neither collector 
is optimistic about the continuation of the tradition, these volumes 
point out clearly the way in which motifs from long tales have been 
revitalized into stories that circulate under the folklorist’s nose. We 
hope for more selections from Vance Randolph’s monumental collec- 
tion; Leonard Roberts continues to collect and to publish tales in 
Southern Mountain Life and Work, Tennessee Folklore Society Bulle- 
tin, and the Kentucky Folklore Record. 

D. K. Witcus 
Western Kentucky State College 


A Treasury of Irish Folklore. Edited by Padraic Colum. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1954. xx, 620 pp. $5.00, 


In his introduction to this volume, Padraic Colum explains how he, 
though not a folklorist, somewhat reluctantly undertook the compila- 
tion at the behest of the publishers. He thus anticipates the first 
criticism one would make of the book and at least partially disarms the 
critic. For it is not the work of a man concerned primarily with folk- 
lore, but of an Irish man of letters to whom folklore is ancillary to his 
main interest, human character. He knows a good deal about folklore, 
of course, and he has put some of it into the compilation. But his chief 
object seems to have been to present the character of the Irish peo- 
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ple, by means of their folk traditions, to be sure, but also by means of 
their literary creations, their history, and his own words. 
He explains the plan in the Introduction: 


Meanwhile the idea of a treasury of Irish Folklore had been put 
into my mind. It was seen, however, as a difficult undertaking. 
The folklore of Ireland — the stories, songs, jests, riddles, usages, 
charms that make the body of this unwritten literature — is very 
voluminous. And besides the unwritten literature there is matter 
that has influenced generations of Irish people that would have to 
be included in such a treasury — characters, occurrences, anecdotes, 
speeches, literary creations that have been absorbed into common 
discourse. And in compiling such a work for an American public, 
all these matters would have to be put into a perspective, and this 
would mean the insertion of passages of relevant history. 


There may be a good deal of justification for Mr. Colum’s feeling 
that Irish folklore stands in particular need of placement in its his- 
torical setting. I am not prepared to marshall arguments on either 
side of the question whether the folklore of Ireland is peculiar in this 
respect. But the author seems to argue, much more dubiously, that 
the Irish view even of very recent — indeed, contemporary — affairs 
is conditioned by the universal Irish memory of folk themes. The ac- 
counts by men still living, and of such stature as to be entrusted with 
the most vital and delicate national affairs, of their own adventures in 
these missions are, he finds, interpreted in the light of folktale com- 
monplaces, which are also, of course, the commonplaces of much of 
Irish legendary and semilegendary history: 


Three envoys go for conference with the British«Prime Min- 
ister, David Lloyd George. They are under bonds not to take bite 
or sup nor sleep a night under a stranger’s roof. When they en- 
counter their man he has a salmon in his hands — fhe Salmon of 
Knowledge —-and is recognizable as the enchanter. The three 
youths from Erin deliver their message. It takes the heart out of 
the Enchanter. In the story his groans would split the chair he is 
seated on. The envoys let us know that they fill the Enchanter’s 
castle. 


The prohibitions on the envoys, when one turns to the passage thus 
described, turn out to be no more than their refusal to accept a drink. 
The enchanter’s magic is the magic of rhetoric and histrionics — and in 
this case, at least, the probably sound counsel —for which Lloyd 
George was well known to many besides the Irish. The narrative, 
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taken down from an oral account, is possibly a little overdramatic, 
though I do not think so; but that is all. 

Still, the bulk of the historical accounts — of battles in which Irish- 
men took part in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries —— are sober enough, 
and it is hard to see why they should be included here, unless to sup- 
ply a referent of fact against what legend has made of them. But the 
legendary accounts of these battles, if they exist, are not given. 

More surprising still is to encounter Irishmen, real or fictional, 
whom one had not thought of as either primarily Irishmen nor as char- 
acters of folklore — men like John L. Sullivan and James J. Corbett, 
or Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley, two of whose discourses in his 
saloon on Archery [sic] Road are included. So are Irishmen who 
became well-known military figures in the countries of their adoption. 
One might accept the heroes of Fontenoy as still essentially Irish, but 
the Irish-Americans like John Barry or General Thomas Meaghan or 
the Irish-Chilean Ambrose O’Higgins? None of these accounts, more- 
over, deals with such items of near-folklore as the legend of the little 
man who knocked out John L. Sullivan in a barroom fight and then 
fainted when told the name of his opponent. Rather, we find passages 
from as serious a biography as is likely to be written about such a fig- 
ure — R. F. Dibble’s John L. Sullivan — and from James J, Corbett’s 
autobiography The Roar of the Crowd. 

The question at issue, of course, is not merely one of Mr. Colum’s 
competence to edit a collection of Irish folklore. He has himself fairly 
stated his qualifications, and his lack of them. The question is rather 
one of the intention of the publisher than of what the author did or 
did not know. So far as that goes, Mr. Colum could undoubtedly have 
put together a volume of representative Irish folklore at which nobody 
would cavil, had the publisher made clear that that was what was 
wanted. After all, collections of Irish folktales and folksongs have 
been accumulating for well over a century; and the author demon- 
strates clearly that he is familiar not only with the main sources to 
which any anthologist would naturally resort, but with many of the 
scholarly studies that have been made for nearly as long a time, both 
of the oral collections and of the folk motifs embedded in so much of 
early Irish literature. 

I have certainly no grounds for suggesting that Mr. Colum is less 
than candid in his account of what passed between him and the pub- 
lisher. Still, any such account is necessarily incomplete, and what is 
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omitted may be important, from one point of view or another. Very 
likely, as Mr. Colum says, no specialist in Irish folklore was to be 
found who could, or would, undertake this volume on the publisher’s 
terms. But what were the terms? To judge by the results, they in- 
volved a departure in the contents of the book from what one is led 
by the title to expect. Evidently a gimmick was to be introduced, such 
as the one the author adopts. Instead of limiting his aims to the 
presentation of a representative body of Irish folklore, with explana- 
tory comment on what it means as folklore, he adds an interpretation 
of history dependent upon his conception of Irish character — all this 
to be demonstrated from Irish folklore. Naturally, folklore alone could 
not supply the data for this — hence the omnium-gatherum here pre- 
sented. 

Crown Publishers have been doing something very like this for a 
long time, in their series of Treasuries of folklore; and doubtless they 
feel that they know what the public wants, I certainly do not dispute 
their right to this opinion, nor their right to act upon it. But a folk- 
lorist is entitled to his opinion, too; and among his many doubts may 
well be whether either the general reader, at whom this book is clearly 


aimed, or the study of folklore is well served by so large a misrepre- 
sentation of the nature of the materials upon which the folklorist works 
and the aims and methods of that work itself. 


Michigan State University 
WILiiAM W. HEIST 
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